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With the beginning of this new year, 
will not every subscriber make 1890 a good 
year for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL by paying 
his or her subscription in advance? 


A recount by the Boston aldermen gives 
Dr. Elizabeth C. Keller, for the School 
Board, a majority of fifty-three over Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows. In other words, it 
shows the election of the entire ticket 
nominated by the ‘‘Women’s Ward and 


City Committee,” the ‘‘Loyal Women of | 
| point, as he does not need it!” 


American Liberty,” and the ‘‘Committee 
of One Hundred.” This is the most ex- 
traordinary election ever held in Boston. 
Heretofore, any candidate who secured the 
jointnomination of Republicans and Demo- 


crats was sure of election, and a candidate | 


who was on neither the Republican nor 
the Democratic ticket had no chance. 
This year Mr. Wellington was on both 
the Republican and the Democratic tickets ; 
so was Mr. Macdonald; yet both of them 


were defeated, because they lacked the | 
support of the great body of women vot- | 


ers. On the other hand, Dr. Elizabeth 
Keller and Mr. Daniels, who were on 
neither of the regular party tickets, but 
who were supported by the majority of 
the women, are elected. While we regret 
that Mrs. Barrows was not elected as well 
as Dr. Keller, there is no denying that 


this year and last the women voters have | 


proved themselves the dgminant factor in 
the election of the Boston School Board. 


—_—___ +» —— 


Among the different colleges and univer- 


sities, contestants for the honor of having 
béen the first to establish co-education are 


coming into the field. But the credit will | 


forever belong to Oberlin, in Ohio. In 
1883 Oberlin College, at its very begin- 
ning, Opened its doors to women, and de- 
clated that neither color nor sex should be 
4 disqualification for admission. 


e+ 





entucky correspondent, in another 

» gives at considerable length her 

‘es construction of some isolated Bible 
omy The discussion of Bible-inspira- 
tion isnot germaneto ourcolumps. What 
We say is that upon the theory of Bible- 
itspiration woman's equality is plainly in- 
ted. The unwisdom of contrasting 


Me condition of Hindoo and Christian | 


Women, to the disadvantage of the latter, 

tltarly shown by a letter from Pundita 
®amabai, copied elsewhere this week in 
air columns. 


“ “e+ 


Ibis a rare thing for a Virginia court 
Wreceive an application from a lady fora 
to practise law. Recently such an 
Cant, although fully qualified, was 
ra 4 Certificate by the Circuit Court 
Pittsylvania. ‘The judge held that in 
law the word ‘**person” used in describ- 
ee those to whom licenses could be 
‘so Meant men only. ‘To cure this 
% a bill has been introduced in the 
Hnia Senate to allow women to be ad- 

Ato the bar. ‘The despatches say: 
Bi’ iady who was rejected by the Pitt- 
Var court, and in 
ally it is proposed to amend the 
Bey has for years been assisting her hus- 
the preparation of some of his 


4 


brilliant societ 


| Addie Heath, Miss Grace W. Soper. 


| and has been so for many years. 
| the world moves! 


| pressly, to enforce ‘equal rights.’ 


| recess. 
| ‘nothing can be more important than to 


whose behalf | 


“omplicated lega! cases. There are | 


not less than four or five of the most 
women in the State who 
can prepare briefs. One wrote out opin- 
ions equal to those of some of the best 
lawyers at the bar. 

Mile. Popelin, who was refused admis- 
sion to the Brussels bar on account of her 
sex, appealed to the Cour de Cassation, 


dice is slow, though sure. 
oe 


The New England Woman’s Press As- 





| sociation held its annual meeting at the 


Parker House in this city, Jan. 1, and 
elected the following officers for 1890: 


| President, Mrs. Sallie Joy White; Vice- | 
| Presidents, Mrs. Allie E. Whitaker, Mrs. 
| Isabel C. Barrows; Corresponding Secre- | 
| tary, Miss Belle Grant Armstrong; Re- 
| cording Secretary, Miss Edith K. Perry; 
Treasurer, Miss Helen M. Winslow; Audi- | 
| tor, Mrs. Susan C. Vogl; Executive Com- 


mittee, Mrs. Marion A. McBride, Mrs. E. 
Mrs. 
KE. M. H. Merrill, the secretary, declined a 


re-election. 
-_————_- +o o——_ 


The Albany Times, which has just been 


made the State paper for New York, is an | 


outspoken advocate of woman suffrage, 
Surely 


*e* 

A private letter from a friend in Eng- 
land gives this amusing account of the im- 
pression which the weekly story in the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL has made upon her 
servant’s sweetheart : 

“T have never told you how young Elliot, 


| our Maggie’s ‘young man,’ objects to the 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL. He declares that all 
the tales are written for his benefit ex- 
He is a 
real good fellow, and believes in equal 
rights; but, as he likes tales, he thinks he 
gets a little too much dosed on this one 


-& &o——____—_- 
The Pall Mall Gazette thus describes 
some of the good results that have come 
to the English agricultural] laborer through 
the suffrage: 
Lord Spencer’s plea for village councils 


was one of the most useful speeches of the 
It is quite true, as he says, that 


infuse life into our villages, to vivify the 


intelligence of the poor people in them, | 


and to create among them a feeling of re- 
sponsibility.” But until the agricultural 
laborer had a vote, no one cared for him. 
He was merely like manure in the State. 
Now he has become the pivot round which 
our whole system revolves. The change 
in his status, of which Lord Spencer's 
speech is the latest illustration, is an im- 


mense incentive to renewed zeal in the | 


cause of the enfranchisement of women. 
In politics, the interests of the unrepre- 
sented are ignored. Not until your name 
is on the electoral register do statesmen 
remember that you exist. Nothing can 
be more obvious than the truth of Lord 
Spencer's observation: **What could be 
of 
dition of the cottages of a village to the 
poor people who live in them, or the man- 
agement of the schools, or the water sup- 
ply, or the proper management of the 
village charities?” But this truism was 
ignored by everybody until the day when 
the poor people who lived in the cottages 
of our villages were admitted within the 
pale of citizenship. As it has been with 
Hodge, so it will be with women. Let 
them seek first admission to the electorate 
roll, and all other things will be added 
unto them. 

- “eo 


POLICE MATRONS IN NEW YORK. 


An effort will be made this winter to 
amend the New York statute providing 
for the appointment of police matrons. In 
New York City, despite frequent applica- 
tions and remonstrances, the law has not 
been carried out. 

At the meeting of the county conven- 
tion of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Unions, held in that city recently, Mrs. 
Howard, chairman of the committee on 
the city prison and jail work, gave in her 
report the reasons why the law is a dead 
letter. In her efforts to discover the cause 
of the delay, she was referred from one 
official to another. In the bill that passed 
the Legislature last year, it was provided 
that when the board of estimate should 
make an appropriation for this purpose, 
the police commissioners were authorized 
to appoint two police matrons for each 
station-house in the city. The board of 
estimate have made no appropriation, con- 
sequently the police commissioners have a 
valid excuse for not making the appoint- 
ments. Mrs. Howard finally wrote to the 
mayor, and received for reply :— 

“TI presented your communication rela- 
tive to an appropriation for female at- 


which has confirmed the adverse decision | °P€Tative. 


| of the lower court. 


| filled. 


reater interest than the sanitary con- | 


tendants in the various police station- 
houses to the board at the meeting this 
day, while they were considering the es- 
timates of the police department for the 
coming year, and in view of the fact that 
the police commissioners would not advo- 
cate it, the board refused to act.” 


In Brooklyn, also, the law has been in- 
A delegation from several 


‘The death of preju- | Women’s organizations has interviewed 


Mayor Chapin, and asked his support for 
the new measure, providing for an ade- 
quate number of matrons and making pro- 
vision for their salaries. The Brooklyn 


| Times, in commenting upon this visit to 
| the mayor, pointedly remarks : 


‘*The law providing for the appointment 
of police matrons in Brooklyn has never 
yet been carried out. [t has simply been 
ignored by our local authorities. If a like 


number of appointments providing fat | 
sinecures for voters were at the disposal | 


of the Board of Aldermen, we presume 
they would not be vacant very long. But 
a number of appointments to places which 
require hard and disagreeable work, and 
which will have no political influence 
whatever, seem not worth bothering about, 


| even if the law, seconded by an equally 


imperative public necessity, demands that 
they be filled. Yet the places ought to be 
It is disgraceful and discreditable 
that they have been left vacant so long. 
It is an outrage that in the treatment of 


women prisoners, their arrest, their im- | 


prisonment, even in the searching of their 
persons, men only are employed. Many 
women might be helped or reformed under 
wiser and more delicate treatment than is 
accorded them in this city of churches. 
We need a new women’s jail. We need 
police matrons. Let us have ‘the latter 
immediately, and the former as soon as 


possible.” 
- +o — 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 1, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 


A happy New Year to you and all your | 


readers! If prosperity means happiness, 
and deserving it means getting it, then 
the JOURNAL has plenty of joy before it. 

Washington is alive once more. Few 
people, outside of the regular residents, 
have any idea of the difference between 
the summer life and the winteg life of this 
city. People from ali over the world 


come here ‘‘during the season,” and go | 


away with the impression that the National 
Capital is the gayest place in the world; 
when, in actual truth, a place more abse- 
lutely quiet and devoid of excitement 
from the time Congress adjourns till it 
convenes again, it would be hard to find. 
But Congress is in session once more; the 
men are all back again, and the women, 
too. Consequently Washington is inter- 
esting. Miss Anthony is at the Riggs 
House, where Mrs. Jane H. Spofford has 
kindly placed the spacious parlors of the 
Riggs at the disposal of the District Suf- 
frage Association. This fact alone was 
sufficient to call out a large attendance, 
for every one was eager to greet the 
tried friends. Miss Anthony gave an in- 
esting account of her recent Western trip. 
The number of lectures given, and hun- 
dreds of miles travelled, were quite suffi- 
cient to convince her hearers that Susan 
B. is a long way from being laid on the 
shelf. 

Miss Cousins is here trying to convince 
the Government that injustice has been 
done her and her father before her, during 
their terms of office as U. S. Marshals. 
As usual, Uncle Sam is mulish, and does 
not try to understand ; but Miss Cousins is 


equal to giving him a plain exposition of | 


the facts. Mrs. Colby is also here with 
her bright paper, The Woman's Tribune, 


and Miss Sara Winthrop Smith is assisting | 


her. Mrs. Colby is full of zeal and enter- 
prise, and her paper never fails to strike a 
blow for women and their cause. Kate 
Field has come with her Washington, a 
weekly magazine, and if Miss Field will 
devote it to the truce interests of humanity, 
it will be what she is capable of making it, 
a success. But Kate Field is a good deal 
of a shooting star, and there is no telling 
where she or her magazine will hit when 
they light next time. Lawyer Ada M. 
Bittenbender, of Lincoln, Neb., is here 
again, looking after the Legislative inter- 
ests of the W. C. IT. U. She was recently 
entertained at ‘The Fredonia,”’ a new 
hotel opened by Mrs. 8S. D. La Fetra 
(president of the District W. C.'T’. U.), to- 
gether with Mrs. Bateham, of Ohio, Na- 
tional Superintendent of Sabbath Obser- 
vance; ulso Major and Mrs. J. A. Pickler, 
from South Dakota, who are ardent pro- 
hibitionists. At its next monthly meeting 
the W.S. A. will elect its new officers, or re- 
elect its old ones, as the case may be. One 


| and all are looking forward. with interest 


to the coming National-American Conyen. 
tion. ELLA MARIE MARBLE. 


LETTER FROM KANSAS. 
SALINA, KAN., DEC. 23, 1889. 


| Editors Woman's Journal: 


I have jast returned from a short trip in 
the State, and find no abatement of inter- 
est in our cause. I spoke for the W. C. 
T. U. at Marion and Clements, and found 
these Unions, as is generally the case in 
Kansas, permeated by suffrage sentiment. 


| And yet, what timid and inconsistent souls 


we are, notwithstanding our moral 


| strength and power after we get into the 


struggle! We can fight, and do fight 
bravely enough when we must; but how 
we do fence about and temporize, putting 
off the beginning of the fight! At one 
point on this trip, where I had been en- 


| gaged to speak for the W. C. T. U.—being 


State W. C. T. U. Superintendent of the 
two departments of scientific temperance 
instruction in the public sehools and of 
social purity—I had but just stepped off 
from the cars when I received a message 
requesting that I speak on temperance in- 


| stead of woman suffrage, because that 


town had never had a suffrage lecture, and 
they feared it might not be a popular sub- 
ject. Now, feeling that woman’s enfran- 


| chisement is the main root of the temper- 


ance reform, I could not be persuaded to 
use up my small stock of strength in coax- 
ing little buds and branches to grow, when 
I could be sinking the roots deeper and 
deeper into soil that would give vital 
strength and everlasting life. So I dis- 
coursed on the suffrage question, and 
showed how the resubmission wave now 


| sweeping across our State would dash in | 
| unavailing fury against the adamantine 


wall of woman's ballot. The doctrine 
was evidently well received. At the close, 
the lady who had sent me the timorous 
message said, ‘‘It wasn’t a bit like what I 
thought a suffrage lecture would be.” 

At Halstead I found the auxiliary 


| which I organized just a year ago, and for 


which I feel a motherly solicitude, strong 


such self-respect, and respect for their 
own sex, as filled me with delight. I hold 


It seems to me that while women are suf- 
fering from the ‘‘presumption of no brains,” 
and the presumption of no rights that 
either individuals or churches are bound 
to respect, women must not, even for 
the sake of peace, accept whatever humili- 
ating conditions individuals or organiza- 
tions may capriciously put upon them; 
but always remember to conduct their 
own side of the case with wisdom and dig- 


nity, so as to make the untoward and un-— 


comfortable episode, whatever it be, re- 
dound to the honor and profit of the cause 
and the glory of womanhood. It seemed 
to me that the work of this auxiliary had 
brought the rich blessing of growth to its 
members, and this should be the case with 
every such society. In this organization 
is Grandma Ingalls, eighty-five years old, 
and full of earnestness and zeal. 
an inspiration to see her at both meetings, 

At Anthony was held the Harper 
County Annual E. 8S. A. Convention. It 
was an interesting meeting. There are 


| nine organizations in this county, due to 


the energy of Mrs. C. L. Denton, of At- 
tica. Mrs. Edith Gaines, Mrs. Bain, and 
Mrs. Sallie Denton are leading spirits in 
the county. On one of the mornings we 
had a curious little symposium of experi- 
ences in church work; and it showed that 
nearly every woman present was heavily 
burdened with labor for raising church 
funds, and that each woman gave of her 
substance and her strength—even leading 
women in the suffrage work —twenty 
times as much to the church as she gave 
to the work for her enfranchisement, and 
this in the face of the fact that each be- 
lieves that she could further the cause of 
temperance and morality with the ballot 
faster. than by any other means! 

Lam glad to tell your readers that we 
are to have Rev. Anna Shaw with us in 
March, beginning on Feb. 26. Miss 
Shaw's work has been wonderfully useful 
to us inthis State. So popular is she here 
as a speaker that I always have more invi- 
tations for herthan she can accept. ‘There 
was great disappointment when her illness 
made it impossible for her to fill her 
engagements here last spring, and now 
there is much rejoicing over the fact that 


we are to have herin our State this March. | 


Her unselfishness, her devotion to the 

cause, breathe through all her work and 

strengthen her eloquent words. Most of 

her dates are now filled, and I wish to fill 

the rest before Jan. 6. Those desiring 

| her lectures will please address me at once. 
LAURA M. JOUNS. 


It was | 


| eighth and seventh grades. * 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


MADAME CARNOT gave a Christmas 
party to four hundred poor children at 
the Elysées in Paris. 

Miss MARIA PRAT‘, now residing in the 
City. of Mexico, is translating the Bible 
into Spanish. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD Howe will fill five 
lecture engagements in Kansas on her 
way home from California. ‘ 

MME. ANTOINETTE STERLING, 
known contralto singer of this” 
long resident in England, has a 
admission to the Society of Friends: 

Miss Mary STOCKELL is stenographer 
for the District Court of Tensas Parish, 
La. She lately distinguished herself by 
taking 180 pages of evidence in two days. 

Mrs. ELLA HAGGARD, mother of the 
author of ‘‘She” and ‘‘King Solomon’s 
Mines,” has just died, aged seventy. She 
was a good musician, and the author of a 
number of poems. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, whose 
‘Vassar Girls” has reached its eightieth 
thousand, is going abroad again in the 
spring—this time to Ireland—to catch the 
‘local color’’ for a new story. 

ABBY BURGESS, now Mrs. Grant, has 
had charge of the Matinicus Light, north 
of the Penobscot River, for twenty-eight 
years. She was at first employed as as- 
sistant, but was given full charge in 1866. 

Miss SusAN B. ANTHONY is taking ac- 
tive steps to raise money toward the ex~- 
penses of the National-American Annual 
Convention to be held in Washington next 
February, and has issued an appeal for 
funds. Contributions may be sent to her 
at the Riggs House, Washington, D. C. 


ie well- 
try, 
for 


Mrs. BENTLEY, the wife of one of the 
best-known African missionaries, is teach- 


_ ing telegraphy to some black boys on the 
| Congo. The last time she was in Europe 
and active, and its members imbued with | 


she learned telegraphy for the purpose of 
training native operators. She hopes to 


| have them ready for service by the time. 
| that women need to cultivate self-respect. | 


the Congo failroad is laid. 


Miss PHILLIPA FAWCET?, daughter of 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett and the 
late Postmaster-General of England, is a 
very bright girl, and is making Cambridge 
men look about them. The Westminster 
and Lambeth Gazette says: ‘“Those who 
are going in for mathematics are trembling 
lest their laurels should be wrested from 
them and the honors carried off by a 
woman.” 

FrAU LINA MORGENSTEIN, Deutsche 
Hausfrauenzeitung, Berlin, W. Lutzow. 
platz, Nr. 14, has issued two volumes of 
‘*The Women of the Nineteenth Century,” 
a very extensive work, of which there will 
be one more volume. Though it is writ- 
ten in German, she ‘tasks women in all 
civilized lands to aid her by sending bio- 
graphical notices of women whose lives 
belong in this collection in honor of* their 
sex.” 

Mrs. GEORGIA A. PECK has had the ex- 
clusive editorial charge of the Boston Com- 
monwealth since March, 1886. She is, we 
believe, the sole exception to the rule that 
‘there is not a daily or weekly newspaper 
in Boston except the woman suffrage and 
temperance papers whose managing editor 
is a woman,” But the Boston Common- 
wealth has been for more than twenty 
years an outspoken advocate of woman 
suffrage. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CAvY STANTON lately 
gave an address on woman suffrage at the 
Sanitarium of Dr. James C, Jackson, at 
Dansville, N. Y. Mrs. Stanton and her 
two daughters have been passing a few 
weeks at this institution, and they found a. 
great need of enlightenment on the sub- 
ject. Mrs. Stanton has presented about 
fifty books to the library of the Sanita- 
rium, including a good deal of equal rights 
literature. 

Miss MARIA LOUISE BALDWIN, a young 
colored lady, has been appointed principal 
of the Agassiz School at Cambritige, 
Mass. Miss Baldwin is a daughter of the 
late P. L. Baldwin, who was for many 
years connected with the Boston post- 
office. She graduated with honors from 
the Cambridge High School, and later, 
from the training-school. She them 
took a position in Chestertown, Md,, but 
in October, 1882, returned to Cambridge, 
at the request of the school board, and 


| was put in charge of the ninth primary. 
‘grade of the Agassiz School. Here she, 


performed such admirable service that 
she Was successively promoted to the 


- 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS OLD. 


The twenty-first anniversary of a man’s 
life is made the occasion of special rejoic- 
ing, since it marks the legal boundary be- 
tween youth and manhood. He is no longer 
under the lawful contro! of his parents. 
He is his own man and can act for himself 
with perfect legal responsibility. He isa 
part of the sovereign State, and so impor- 
tant is this sovereignty that his single vote 
may, on rare occasions, turn the scale in 
determining a nation’s policy. All the 
twenty years of his minority have been 
spent in sitting him for this momentous 
responsibility. Henceforth he stands or 
falls for himself. Now there is no legal 
hindrance to his establishing a home and 
rearing a family, and sending down his 
name to posterity. F 

But there are a good many people who 
have realized that daughters have not 
had an equal heritage with sons. Their 


rights have been limited, their education | 


curtailed. The colleges, with rare excep- 
tions, have shut their doors in the faces of 
women; their employments have been cir- 
cumscribed ; their wages unequal to those 
of men even for the same work equally 
well performed. They have had no voice 
in making laws and no power in their exe- 
cution. ‘They have seen the revenues of 
the State increased by licensing crimes of 
various grades, which flourished under the 
protection of legislation, while even the 
innocence of childhood was surrendered at 
tender age tothe lust of brutal drunken- 
ness, affirming that a young girl of ten 
years was capable of giving ‘legal con- 
sent” to the most horrible of crimes. They 
have seen mothers deprived of the legal 
guardianship of their children by the sov- 
ereign power of the law, which counted 
them as belonging solely to the father, so 
that he could, not only while living, but 
even after death, direct the destiny of the 
child born in lawful wedlock, while the 
mother was not even consulted in regard 
to its well-being. The property of women 
has been taxed without representation, 
and they have had no voice in determining 
the appropriation of vast sums drawn by 
the government from their resources. 
Such inequality has led thinking people 
to inquiry, and this has led to the conclu- 


sion that a disfranchised class is always at | 


the mercy of the enfranchised. 

The Civil War, which desolated our land, 
most fully illustrated the value of suffrage, 
so that, at its close, it was deemed unsafe 
to leave the freedmen without the ballot 
in their hands. They might not know how 
to use it, they might be defrauded of its 
benefits many times, but the fact of its 
possession, it was deemed, would ulti- 
mately protect them in their right to ‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
When the wise men were contemplating 
this new order of things, providing against 
any future enslavement of a race, they 
were approached by good men and women 
who asked that in the amendment to the 
Constitution which declared that the right 
of franchise should not be denied on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude, the word sex should also 
be included, thus putting an end to all 
legal inequality among the citizens of our 
government. But men said it was not ex- 
pedient to do this. ‘he States would not 


ratify the amendment if that one word | 


were added. So we women were still left 


disfranchised. ; 
It is now twenty-one years since we 


called a convention at Cleveland, after six 
months spent in correspondence with pro- 
nounced advocates of woman suffrage, to 
organize for work. Leaving out all col- 
lateral questions, we would demand of the 
nation its recognized guaranty of equal 


rights; that and that only to be the object | 


of organization. I was at that time in 
Cleveland, and some members of the New 
England W.°S. A. wrote me that they 
considered Cleveland a good point for 
the convention, and empowered me to se- 
cure Case’s Hall, and to make such other 
arrangements, through the press and 
through private influence, as might secure 
the success of the convention. The hall 
was secured, and the newspapers were 
very courteous and promised to give fair 
reports. 
disposed to aid in entertaining the expect- 
ed delegates. 
ladies responded. It was the more humil- 
iating as there appeared on the scene three 
or four reporters who, unless they were 


generously disposed, might bring the | 


whole matter into ridicule. I went to 
them and made satisfactory explanations, 
saying I hoped they would be present at 
the convention and give us fair reports. 
Next morning, these representatives from 
the different papers had given a generous 
report, and had bespoken the attention of 


the citizens to a convention that would be | 


of great importance, commanding some of 
the finest talent of the nation. 

But the weather was by no means pro- 
pitious. It grumbled and rained. The 
day before the convention, a regular bliz- 
zard set in. Jt snowed, and the wind blew 
and threatened to blockade the roads, both 


Then I called a meeting of those | 


To my chagrin, only five 
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sels prevailed, the snow-fall was light, the 
| wind abated, the trains were on time, and 
the delegates also were on time; so that 
when I called at the parlors of the Amer- 
ican House, which were to be headquar- 
ters, | found the rooms full of bright, hope- 
ful faces, and realized that our convention 
was not to be a failure. 

Then a committee meeting was held. 
We had such able organizers as Lucy 
Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard, 
Judge and Mrs. Bradwell, .W. Higginson, 
and a host too numerous to mention. ‘T.W. 
Higginson was elected president of the 
convention, and the platform was graced 
by a fine array of talent. Before the 
close of the meeting even the aisles were 
| crowded. The whole occasion up to the 
close was a brilliant success. 

But the crowning glory of all was a de- 
spatch from Wyoming Territory announc- 
ing that the Legislature had conferred the 
right of suffrage on the women of that 
Territory, and that the governor had 
signed the bill. Henceforth there was one 


men. 

The success of the enfranchisement of 
women in Wyoming has fully justified our 
rejoicing on that occasion, and now the 
| citizens of that remote Territory, who have 
| for twenty years tested the value of 
their experiment, are asking to be admitted 
to Statehood with the same genervus rec- 
ognition of the rights of women. Can the 
nation deny the rights vested for twenty 
years in the most law-abiding of its 
citizens? We trust not. 


| Our grand American Woman Suffrage | 


Association was then and there organized, 
and its work has testitied to its fidelity and 
existence. While it has remained constant 
aided in every good endeavor for the ele- 
vation of woman, and through her of the 
race. Other agencies have co-operated, 
and the great army of temperance work- 
ers, who ever feared us, are now striving 
| earnestly for the success of our cause. 


| Co-education now commands the approval | 
a hl 
The | 


| of the leading minds of the time. 
church, which feared us as a host of infi- 


nizes that Paul said, ‘‘Help those women 
that labor with me in the Gospel,” as well 
as some other words that had been end- 
lessly quoted as sanctioning the absolute 
subjection of women. 

Thus the day of the Lord draweth nigh, 
when there is to be a realization of the 
| declaration: ‘**There is neither Jew nor 
| Greek, neither bond nor free, 

male nor female, but all are one in Christ 

Jesus.” HANNAH M. TRACY CUTLER. 

+o 


USE AND ABUSE OF THE BIBLE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 
In studying the Bible I simply pursue 
the course that all church theologians take 
in studying the Bibles of rival religions, 
and look out for the bad as well as the 
| good. The great majority of unlearned 
Christians study their Bible (if we may 
judge from their own admissions) purely 
| to find everything inspired and consequent- 
ly good. ‘To the Bibles of other nations 
they deny all inspiration, aud hence find 
everything bad. 

My desire is to win the average Chris- 
tian to a more critical and just method of 
study, even though, in this attempt, I run 





| the risk of shocking them by exposing the | 


weaknesses of Peter or Paul, or by laying 
bare the uncertainties which all scholarly 
theologians acknowledge hang about the 
names of the biblical writers, the dates of 
their writings, and the reliability of what 
hag come down to us as their utterances. 


worshippers that I oppose, not its lawful 
use ; and it is its abuse which first led men 
to teach Christian women that the fable of 
Eve had any bearing on their religion. It 
can be proved to be an innovation, hotly 
contested upon its introduction into the 
church. The first Hebrew scholar the 
church ever had—the learned Jerome— 
| pronounced it a *‘myth.”” Clement called 
| itan “allegory.” No scholarly Jew ever 
believed it, as it is now taught, as an arti- 
| cle of faith. Christ never made even the 
| faintest allusion to it. Long after His 
death it was born of ignorance, and 
has since been nourished by superstition. 
Now, with the revival of learning amongst 
theologians, it is again unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced ‘ta myth, whose origin is lost in 
the night of the remotest ages."’ (Lenor- 
mant. ) 


Modern churchmen do not even pretend 


to prove that this story was originally 
Jewish, nor that it is an article of faith to 
believe Moses wrote it; on the contrary, 
| even the most conservative admit that 
there is no certainty at all about it. I will 
| prove this by quotations from Dr. Daniel 
| D. Whedon, for nearly thirty years editor 
of the M-thodist Review, whose orthodoxy 
was never brought to trial by his church. 


spot in the United States where women | 
were recognized as the political equals of | 


discretion during its twenty-one years of | 


to its original purpose, it has indirectly | 


dels, now comes to our aid, and recog- | 


neither | 


| the Bible, he says: 


‘Evangelical scholarship has very gen- 
erally concluded ,that Genesis is largely 
made up of pre-Mosaic docdments ... 
Now, whether the primitive documents of 
which scholars decide that Genesis or any 

| other book was made up were originally 
inspired at all, or not, is not so important. 
... The text is mainly human, and in 
what proportion the human and divine are 
mingled ina problem not wholly soluble. 
We know that the text, as it stands, is, in 





many cases, incorrect; we are often un- | 


able to be sure of the perfect accuracy of 
the historic statements. . . . We have in- 
herited from ultra-Protestant Puritanism, 
perhaps, too mechanical a biblical theory.” 


| Now it is just this ‘*mechanical theory” 
which, I believe, still keeps women in slav- 
ish submission in the church, the State, 
and the home; which hinders their noblest 
work in their own country, and hampers 
their usefulness abroad. The Hindoo wom- 
an, in perplexity at the contrast between 
our preaching and our practice, says: 
‘You offer me an ‘infallible’ book, which 
commands me, as the law of God, to obey 
my husband; but my husband commands 
me not to accept your book. 
do both?” If she is an intelligent Hindoo, 
she knows that while, in her own country, 
many women, from remote ages, have been 


How can l | 


eligible as rulers, and have reigned glo- | 


riously over large provinces, in America 
it is considered a subject of ridicule even 
to mention the possibility of a woman’s 
filling the position of governor of a State 


that **the heathens” in China are proud of 
the long and glorious reign of their late 
Empress, a remarkable woman. Although 


for education as do the thousands of illit- 
| erate women in our own partly civilized 
sections of country) few Hindoo women 
| have the opportunity to look on ‘our 
seamy side,” yet many of them know as 
| well as we do that it is a common sight 
(or was until lately) to see women and 
| dogs yoked together, in the streets, draw- 
| 

| 


ing small carts, in Christian Germany, or 
working with men, down in the coal mines, 
in Christian England. I[t is ignorance, 
everywhere, that makes woman an easy 
victim ; there is no strength without free- 
dom, just as there is no power without 
knowledge. It is a sorrowful and amaz- 
ing thing to hear a follower of Christ, in 
this enlightened age, quoting Peter as au- 
thority for women,—that very Peter who, 
according to history, was the most shame- 
ful moral caward of the ages, and yet, 
after his lie, told with ‘cursing and swear- 
ing’ (see Matt., Mark, Luke), he pre- 
sumed to turn round and call woman ‘‘the 
weaker vessel.” 

The example of Sara is the inspiration 
which the Mormon husband holds up be- 
fore his wife to induce her, too, to ac- 
knowledge him as “lord” and give him an- 
other wife, ‘‘even as Sara,” ete. And we 
who uphold Abraham are helping to fix 
more firmly the yoke on our Mormon sis- 
ters’ neck. For where is the consistency 
of glorying in Sara’s obedience to her 

lord, and yet in condemning the Mormon 
' woman who ean prove to us that Christian 

Peter still praised Sara for it, that Paul 

endorsed all womanly submission to hus- 

bands, and that no direct reference to her 

case in the New Testament taught that 

polygamy wasasin? Only those who set 

aside all other authority than Christ's Gol- 

den Rule can consistently oppose Mor- 

monism, and the subjection of the wife in 
| Christendom. 


| This is a matter in which we women 
must judge for ourselves, not pin our 
| faith on our “‘preacher,” who has no 
| other sources of information than such as 

are opentous. ‘Seek and ye shall find, 
| knock and it shall be opened to you,” 


are two kinds of knowledge, one of which 
cannot but be hidden from all those who 


“or president of the Nation; and this fact | 
stares her inthe face, while she knows also | 


(as a result of having as few opportunities | 


east and west. But milder climatic coun- Writing of the results of modern study of three hundred years ago; to follow his 


bold exampte in deciding what to accept 
and what reject. Every agitation of 
belief in old creeds is followed by an in- 
tellectual revival which prepares the way 
for a purer faith and a nobler freedom. 
It is want of faith in the highest that 
makes timid souls cling to beggarly husks. 
How can we hope to have the masses of 
American women even know the meaning 
of the word “freedom,” while they are 
content to sit “like dumb, driven cattle,” 
and hear some inexperienced youth, fresh 
from a theological seminary, preach ser- 
mons to them about woman's bad exam- 
plein bringing sin into the world? Not 
four years ago, in the largest and wealthi- 
est church in a populous Southern city, I 
heard such an one, who took his text from 
Ecclesiastes, to the effect that among a 
thousand he found one good man and not 
one good woman! This text he spun out 
for an hour by a description of Adam's 
original perfection, and wound up by 
Eve's utter depravity, for whose sin we 
were yet enduring sin, toil and woe. 
Coming out of church I questioned many 
women as to their opinion. Not one 
thought of resenting the insult. Not one 
but said, ‘‘However contrary to reason or 
justice, I accept it!” 

I believe the greatest mental and moral 
repairing the world has ever seen is to re- 
sult from the womanly believers of the 
Golden Rule, who “prove” Peter and 
‘*try” Paul, and courageously proclaim to 
the world in what they, as teachers, are 
found to be wanting. The Bibles of every 
nation contain lofty conceptions of one 
supreme God; all have the command- 
ments; all have even that “latest and best, 
—thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” It is not Bibles that are lacking. 
It is a mental awakening of women them- 
selves, by which mothers will first learn 


‘and then teach their children that this 


long-neglected ‘‘neighbor’ is woman. 
Until that time, will still continue what 
Sir Charles Lubbock calls ‘“‘the remarka- 
ble subordination of the wife to the hus- 
band which is.so characteristic of mar- 
riage, and so curiously inconsistent with 
all of our avowed ideas,” and the anomaly 
of an autocracy of sex calling itself a re- 
public. A KENTUCKY CORRESPONDENT. 
7 os — 


A WOMAN'S TOWN. 


tditors Woman's Journal ; 

Some virulent anti-suflrage newspapers 
sneeringly commented on Demorest, Ga., 
as a ‘“*woman’s town,” because the com- 
pany engaged in building the place asked 
the Legislature to give suffrage to its wom- 
en in municipal elections. 

The members of the company were espe- 
cially desirous of securing this right for 
women. Frank J. Sibley, the secretary of 
the company, and a resident of Demorest, 
who made many addresses in the interest 
of the suffrage amendment in Nebraska, 
was invited to address a public meeting of 
both branches of the Legislature, in Rep- 
resentatives’ Hall; but some of the mem- 
bers became frightened, and the meeting 
was ‘‘indefinitely postponed.” Mr. Sibley 
spent several days each week at the Capi- 








tal of Georgia, pushing the bill, and only | 
consented to permit the suffrage clause to | 


be struck out of the charter the day before 
the session closed, after all hope for its 
passage in that form was past. 

The determination to secure suffrage for 
women in the local affairs of Demorest has 
not abated, and the next session of the 


| Legislature will find the oflicers and citi- 


zens of the new city knocking at its doors 
more loudly than ever for this right. No 
town was ever started on a purer’ or 
nobler basis. Every deed of land in Dem- 
orest provides that no liquor, gambling, or 


| prostitution shall ever be permitted on the 


It is the abuse of the Bible by its blind | ent, at the time it was uttered, “There . 


are not interested enough to search for it | 


| personally.” It was one of the earliest 

bishops of the Christian church who, mis- 
| taking this utterance, taught that there 
was one kind of instruction for’ ‘*women 
and children and the simple,” and another 
| for philosophers! The trouble with some 
women—I might truly say with the mass 


ner kernel of religion with the husks of 
tradition which obscure it. 
‘*Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free,’ but the average 
clergyman says: ‘*Ye shall know what I 
choose to make you believe, and thus I 


Christ said: | 


of women—is that they confound the in- | 


| can hold the reins and keep you out of the | 


vestry or turn you out of my conference.” 
But who shall say whether it is our indif- 
ference and want of thought, or their love 
of power, which is most to blame? They 


from their earliest childhood, they ab- 
sorbed the teaching of Peter and Paul 
which has been for eighteen hundred years 
so much more alluring to men than the 
teaching of Jesus. 

The time is ripe for a Luther among 
women to complete the task only begun 





are the sons of women at whose knee, | 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


premises to which it conveys title. With 
perpetual exclusion of the vices, with 


equal suffrage, which is confidently count- | 


ed on by the managers, with extensive and 
prosperous industries, which the natural 
advantages of the country make certain, 
Demorest will soon become one of the 
most important towns in northeast Geor- 
gia. Although the suffrage feature of the 


charter was temporarily lost, great good | 


was accomplished by the agitation of the 
question while it was pending. Never be- 
fore had the subject reached so near home, 
and thousands of voters heard equal suf- 
frage broached for the first time in the 
newspaper discussions of ‘‘A Woman's 
Town.” The sneering period, through 
which all great reforms are compelled to 
pass, is thus partly ‘‘bridged over” in Geor- 
gia by this brave act of the courageous 
and conscientious men and women inter- 
ested in the development of the city of 
Demorest. 3. 
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PROGRESS IN MISSOURI. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Nowhere in all the country is a greater 
change apparent in public sentiment 
toward woman's right to political equality 
than in Missouri. And this advance in in- 
telligence and justice is in direct propor- 








a 
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tion to the advance, not of the church, bug 
of the W. C. T. U. Wherever we have 
been able to keep alive a W. C, 7 U 
there the demand for woman Suffrage has 
appeared, and grown, and Continues to 
grow. 

Ignorance of this subject, and Prejudice 
against it—blind, wilful, and unreasoning 
—was the rule in Missouri, and jp the 
churches of Missouri, when the work of 
the W. C. 'T. U. was begun in the State 
six years ago. There are still many, Many 
places where we have not been able to or. 
ganize unions, because the ministers ang 
church people have recognized the emancj- 
pating tendencies of our organization upon 
our women. These same ministers ang 
good church people highly approve of our 
Christian work in many departments, but 
they do not approve of our having know}. 
edge of, and convictions about, politics: 
and the danger of woman suffrage locks 
many a church door against us. Yet the 
very denominations most zealous in advo- 
cating the Pauline doctrine are the Ones 
most in favor of sending women Mission. 
aries to ‘‘teach” and to “preach” in heathen 
lands. 

An effort was recently made to hold q 
convention in St. Joseph, Mo., in the inter. 
est of the National Rest Day. Dr. Camp- 
bell, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, entered very heartily into the 
scheme, until he happened to learn that 
some women were to take part in that con- 
vention. Then he refused to have any- 
thing to do with it, declaring himself “jp 
the same boat with St. Paul,” and that 
women ‘‘should keep silence.” 

In refreshing contrast to this unchristian 
bigotry of a Christian (?) minister, wags 
the action of the Farmers’ and Laborers’ 
Union of Benton County, Mo. 

Being called to Warsaw, capital of’ Ben- 
ton County, to deliver an address, I found 
the Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union in ses- 
sion, occupying the Court House. Theas- 
sembly was large, representing all parts of 
the county, and all political parties. Al- 
though the Union had not nearly com- 
pleted its business, it adjourned to give the 
W.C. T. U. the use of the Court House, 
and attended the lecture in a body. I spoke 
without restraint concerning political par- 
ties, the liquor traflic, and woman suffrage. 
The next day, before the Union closed its 
meeting, the following resolution was 
unanimously carried, and ordered sent to 


me: 
DEc. 21, 1889. 
Resolved, That the Benton County Union, 
No. 1,232, now in session, tender a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Clara Hoffman, of the 
W. C. T. U., for her able address last night 
in defense of the noble cause which she 
represents, and that we bidSher Godspeed 
in her fight for temperance and equal 
rights. W. H. STRATTON, 
Sec’y Benton Co. F.and L. Union, No. 1, 232. 


Let it be noted that, though these men 
were, many of them, rough in garments, 
and destitute of drawing-room graces, 
they possessed the sturdy sense of justice 
too often lacking in high places where 
mercy, justice, and truth constitute ‘pro- 
fession” alone. 

CLARA C, HOFFMAN. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


BY HARRIET WINSLOW SEWALL. 
With a Memoir. By Ednah D. Cheney. 
Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1889. 


The brief sketch of the life of this sin- 
gularly sweet and graceful woman is 
written by a friend who knew her long 
and well. Harriet Winslow was born in 
Portland, Me., in 1819, of good New Eng- 
land Quaker parentage. Something of its 
serene piety and simplicity always lingered 
about her, though she had early outgrown 
its limitations. Music and dancing and 
poetry were all deartoher. The anti-slavery 
conflict and the less noisy but equally ear- 
nest battle for woman’s rights enlisted her 
warmest sympathies. She was imaginative 
yet practical, and her business judgment 
wasexcellent. Her poemsare the unstudied 
expression of her thoughts and feelings. 
They reflect her purity and _ nobility. 
Some are all aglow with feeling, especially 
those addressed to her husband, of which 
we give the following specimen ‘*Song”: 


“When the golden and rose-tinted banners of 
morning 

Announce the approach of the beautiful day, 

I think how its radiance thy room is adorning, 

And I send thee a zreeting on each golden A 

Good-morning, Belovéd, good-morning, 4 


POEMS 


day, 
May they softly caress thee, 
And giadden and bless thee, 
And linger around thee, as I would alway. 


And again when long shadows the night are fore- 
telling, 

And eve is unveiling her mysteries afar, 

The same dark blue dome overarches thy dwell- 
ing, ? 

And our planets can meet in the same silver stat- 

Good-evening, Beloved, good evening, 4 
night, 

May the blue skies above thee, 

That lean to and love thee, 


| Grow bluer as signal when thou art in sight.” 


Other poems are bright with fun, like 
the “*Ten Little Humming-Birds.” 


Ten little humming-birds flying forth to dine, ‘ 

One of them ate too much, then there were bu 
nine. 

Nine little robins searching for a mate, but 

One of them was married, then there were 


eight. 

Eight little skylarks soaring up to heaven, 

One of them stayed there, then there were but 
seven. 








ee 
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Seven little cherry 
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NOTICES. 


INSLOW SEWALL. 
\dnah D. Cheney. 
Press. 1889. 
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little cherry-birds getting in a fix, 
could not get out again, then there were but 


six ’ 
Bix little ducklings going in to dive, 
One sailed down the river, then there were but 
five. 
ive little } 
a went in to hear the music, 
but four. - 
r little nestlings could not all agree, 
jo of them fell out, and then there were but 
three. ; 
Three little swallows in a chimney-fiue. 
One went down to see the fulks, then there were 
but two. 
Two little owlets shooting at the moon, 
One became a lunatic, then there was but one. 
One little whippoorwill sitting on a stone, 
Singing through the long night, ‘‘I am all alone.” 


But sadder thoughts cre not wanting: 


If, spite of all the discord that surrounds us, 

Love in our homes sweet household music makes ; 

When other hearts to life have strongly bouud us, 

And earth is beautiful for their dear sakes ; 

When, though dark clouds above us thickly 
gather, : 

Fond eyes make sunlight whereso er we dwell; 

Then death steps in and silences forever 

The lips and eyes that we have loved so well. 

And when at night we wildly ask of heaven, : 

“Ob, shall we find them on the eternal shure ?’ 

No answer to our earnest prayer is given; : 

Only the night-winds sigh, ‘*No more, no more.’ 

Involved in mystery, all but death uncertain, 

We seek the future and the past to know; 

But on all sides a dark, impervious curtain 

Shuts down to say, *‘No farther shalt thou go.” 


sparrows peeping in at the church door, 
then there were 


The friends who saw the ideal marriage- | 


relation of Mr. and Mrs. Sewall, and who 
mourn its abrupt termination, will find in 


these beautiful poems a welcome mewento | 
of those two gentle and noble souls who } 
were lovely in life, and in death were not | 


long divided. H. B. B. 


Tue Last} ASSEMBLY BALL AND 
Fate oF A Vorce. By Mary Hallock 
Foote. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. Price, $1.25. 


The American novel has come at last, 
and it has come to stay. Not in these 
stories, however bright and readable, 
which find their characters and situations 
in whole or in part in the Old Worid, but 
in those like the two which compose this 
book, where scenery, characters and inci- 
dents are all distinctly American. This 
rise of a new and genuine school of imag- 
inative literature hus been gradual aud 


marked by one peculiarity—it has been of | 


both sexes. Irving and Cooper had their 
complements jn Sedgwick and Sigourney ; 
and Hawthorne in Harriet Beecher Stowe; 
Howells, Cable and Eggleston in Miss 
Murfree, Harriett Prescott Spoffurd, 
Frances Burnett and Mary Hallock Foute. 
Howells excels in sketches of New Eng- 
land, Cable and Craddock find their inspi- 
ration in the South, Eggleston in the mid- 
die West, and Foote in the wilder life of 
the Rocky Mountains and the 
slope. All draw portraits from life. In 
intensity of imagination and dramatic 
power and descriptive word-painuting, 
Miss Foote reigns supreme. ‘hese two 
stories are excellent specimens of her pow- 
er. ‘The first is striking but painful. 
Fate of a Voice” isa gem, and ought to 
rank with the first creations of modern 
literature. H. B. B. 


THE most remarkable cures of scrofula 
on record have been accomplished by 
Hood s Sarsaparilla. ‘I'ry it. Sold by all 
druggists. 

ef 


PITH AND POINT. 





By taking revenge a man is but even 
with his enemy; but in passing over it he 
is superior.— Bacon. 

A string of opiuions is no more Christian 
faith than a string of beads is Christian 
practice.— Wesley. 

We want the ballot, not because we 


Want to plunge into the “‘dirty pool,” but | , 


because we want to drain it, fill it up, and 


plant good seed where it now stagnates.— 


Emma Harriman. 

Never lose an opportunity of seeing any- 
thing beautiful. Beauty is God's hand 
writing—a wayside sacrament. 
itin every fair face, every fair sky, every 
fair flower, and thank Him earnestly with 
your eyes. It is a charming draught, a 
cup of blessing.—Household Words. 

A great many people never think of the 
effect of suffrage on women without a shud- 
der. There is nothing in the world so ab- 
sutd as regarding womanhood as some 
delicate flower that should be shut up in a 
glass jar for fear it may be injured by con- 
tact with the air. When a woman rides in 
4 street car, you may warn her to take 


care of her jewelry, but you do not expect | 


that her morals will be damaged. When 
she goes to the polls, you may also warn 
her to take care of her watch; but you 
heed not be afraid she will be injured by 


Voting, any more than by riding ina street | 


Car.— Edward Eggleston, D. D. 

Women produce as much as men; are 
helpers in all our material gains. It is as 
Much to make the bread as to raise the 
Wheat, as much to make the garment as 
© manufacture the cloth. In addition, 


they produce the boys and girls, far the | 


Most important product of all. If man- 
hood is robbed by being deprived of the 
ballot, what shall we call that which de- 
Ptives womanhood of opportunities, re- 
duces her compensations, and withholds 
all direct power over the political influ- 
neces which mould the intellect of her 
children and largely fix the moral and 
‘piritual influences that control them?— 
Sarah M. Severance. 





4% KEEP YOUR BLOOD PURE and you will 
~ have rheumatism. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies 
blood, and tones the whole system. 


ed 
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Welcome 


THE WOMAN’S JOUR 


‘CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


TRUE STORY OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. | 


When Florence Nightingale was a very 
| little girl, and living in Derbyshire, Eng- 
| land, everybody was struck with her 
| thoughtfulness for people and animals. 

She even made friends with the shy squir- 
| rels. When persons were ill she would 
| help nurse them, saving nice things from 
| her own meals for them. 

There lived near the village an old shep- 
| herd named Roger, who had a favorite 
| Sheep-dog called Cap. This dog was the 
| old man’s only companion, and helped in 
looking after the flock by day, and kept 
him company at night. Cap was a very 
| sensible dog, and kept the sheep in such 
| good order that he saved his master a deal 

of trouble. 

One day Florence was riding out with a 
friend, and saw the shepherd giving the 
sheep their night feed. But Cap was not 
there, and the sheep knew it, for they 
were scampering about in all directions. 
Florence and her friend stopped to ask 
Ruger what had become of his dog. 

“Oh,” he replied, **Cap will never be of 
any more use tome. I shall hive to hang 
him, poor fellow, as soon as I go home to- 
night.” 

**Hang him!’ said Florence. ‘O Roger, 
how wicked of you! What has poor old 

| Cap done?’ 

‘‘He has not done anything,” replied 
Roger, **but he will never be of any more 
use to me, and | cannot afford to keep him. 
One of the mischievous schoolboys threw 
a stone at him yesterday, and broke one of 

| his legs.’ And the old shepherd wiped 
away the tears which filled his eyes. ‘*Poor 
Cap,” he said, ‘the was as knowing as a 
human being.” 

‘*But are you sure his leg is broken?” 
asked Florence. 

“Oh, yes, miss; itis broken, sure enough. 
He has not put his foot to the ground 
| since.’ 

Then Florence and her friend rode on. 

‘*We will go and see poor Cap,” said the 
| gentleman. ‘I don’t believe the leg is 
| really broken. It would take a big stone 
| and a hard biow to break the leg of a great 
| dog like Cap.” 

“Oh, if you could only cure him, how 
glad Roger would be!” exclaimed Flor- 
| ence. 

When they got to the cottage, the dog 
lay on the bare brick floor. His eyes 
sparkled with anger at the intruders. 
' But when the little girl called him ‘poor 

Cap,” he grew pacified, and began to wag 
| his short tail. ‘Then he crept from under 

the table, and lay down at her feet. She 
| took hold of one of his paws, patted his 

rough head and talked to him, while the 
gentleman examined the injured leg. It 
| was badly swollen, and to have it exam- 
| ined hurt him very much, but the dog 
| knew it was meant kindly, and, though he 
moaned and winced with pain, he licked 
the hands that were hurting him. 

‘It's only a bad bruise, no bones brok- 
en,” said the gentleman. ‘Rest is all Cap 
needs; he will soon be well again.” 

‘“T am so glad!” exclaimed Florence. 
‘But can we do nothing for him? He 
seems in such pain.” 

“Plenty of hot water to foment the 
| part would both ease and help cure him.” 
‘‘Well, then,” said the girl, “I wi 

foment poor Cap’s leg.” 

Florence lighted the fire, and tore up an 
old flannel petticoat into strips, which she 
wrung out in hot water and laid on the 
dog’s bruise. It was not long before he 
began to feel the benefit of the applica- 
| tion, and to show his gratitude in looks 
and by wagging his tail. On their way 


slowly along with a piece of rope in his 
hands. 

*““O Roger!” cried Florence, ‘‘ you are 
| not tohang poor oldCap. We have found 
| that his leg is not broken, after all.” 
| ‘No, he will serve you yet,” said the 
| gentleman. 

‘Well, Lam glad to hear it,” said the 
' old man, ‘‘and many thanks to you for 
| going to see him.” 

‘The next morning Florence was up early 
to bathe Cap. She found the swelling 
much gone down. She bathed it again, 
and Cap was as grateful as before. 

Two or three days later, when Florence 
and her friend were riding together, they 
| came up to Roger and his sheep. Cap was 
| there, too, watching the sheep. When he 
| heard the voice of the little girl, his tail 
| wagged and his eyes sparkled. 

“Do look at the dog, miss,” said the 
shepherd, ‘‘he’s so pleased to hear your 
voice. But for you, I should have hanged 
the best dog I ever had in my life.” 

This is a true story. It happened many 
years ago, and is now told with pleasure 
of that lady who, in later years, grew up 
to be the kind, brave woman who nursed 
so many soldiers through the Crimean 


for the poor and suffering wherever she 
could.— Youth’s Temperance Banner. 





home they met the old shepherd coming | 


War, and has done so many other things | 


NAL: 


ONE FACT, 


Is worth a column of rhetoric, said an 
American Statesman. It is a fact, estab- 
lished by the testimony of thousands of 
people, that Hood's Sarsaparilla does cure 
scrofula, salt rheum, and other diseases or 
| affections arising from impure state or low 
condition of the blood. It also overcomes 
that tired feeling, creates a good appetite, 
and gives strength to every part of the sys 
tem. ‘Try it. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
that I have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy rree to any of 

| your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully, T. A.SLocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 


To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address ELectkic Acency, P.O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





Look Here, Friend, Are You Sick? 

Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, 
Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired 
Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, 
Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption? If 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora- 
plexion, which is 2 sure cure. Send to-day. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


THE SYNTHETIC METHOD. 


What is it? 
of mentioning the name. Its advantages are be- 
ing demonstrated to large classes of teachers in 
many of the Western States. Upon entering our 








Central School-building, the visitor finds himself | 


in the presence of a room full of teachers, pencils 
in hand, and expectancy in every feature. At 
the blackboard 1s a medium-sized lady, who is 
enthusiasm personified. She tells us that the 
System is a practical success, and has been in- 
troduced and tested in more than a hundred 
schools in this State; that in Iowa its success has 
been marvellous. 
teachers do not begin at the top and build down 
as Word Method teachers do. 
foundation. 

“Can this be done with primary grades?” 
asked a young lady in our hearing. It certainly 
can, because it is being donevevery day in our 
best schools. Omaha and Des Moines are only 
sample places, where the work is carried on with 

| such effect that pupils get a thorough understand- 


ing of more work in a year than they could in | 


two by the other methods. They have scales to 
practise, and thorough drills in articulation be- 
fore any attempt is made to read sentences. No 


books must be used in which diacritical marks | 


are printed. 
leads to independence in pronunciation. 


The question is the natural resuly 


The secret is this: Synthetic | 


They begin at the | 


The correct placing of these marks | 
Correct | 
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The World of Wome, 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL PROSPECTUS. 


The Woman’s Journat is the leading repre- 
sentative of the great world-wide movement for 
the elevation and enfranchisement of women. It 
seeks to promote women’s interests, and to tell 
what they are doing in every department of 
human activity. Its editors are Lucy Srong, 
Henry B. BLackweELt, and ALIcE STONE 
BLACKWELL. 
| During the past year the Woman’s JouRNAL 
| has been filled with extremely interesting 
| matter. Among the notable articles has been 

one from the Baroness Gripenberg on ‘Finland 
| and Finnish Women.” The country of the 
| Finns is an unknown land to many, and the his- 








told by an ardent patriot, was touching in the 
extreme. 

Louisa Lawson, 
woman's paper published in Anstralia, has writ- 
en an article on ‘‘The Bush Woman.” 

Reminiscences of Famous Women, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Mary L. Booth, Maria Mitchell and 
others, have been given by eminent writers. 

Letters from our German, English, New York, 
Washington and other correspondents are always 
full of interest. 

Our coming year will be full of new attrac- 
| tions. Many European and Oriental women wil: 
| write of their countries and customs. 

The new avocations opening, and ways of 
earning money at home, will be of special inter- 
est to women who desire to obtain the best 
financial return for their work. 

Those who journey with us for a year, seldom 
| willingly part company. 
| Below we give a list of a few of our promised 
| articles for the coming year: 


| The Murder of the Innocents, or 
Child Life in Factories, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


Bicycling for Ciris, 
FRANCES E, WILLARD. 


Civil Marriage, 
EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


Women as Architects, 
ELLA DIETZ CLYMER, President Sorosis. 
Education of Girls, 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 
| Industrial Education for Giris, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW. 
| Education of Girls, 
| Pror. ELLEN A. HAYES. 
| Wills and Their Probate, 
LELIA J. KOBINSON, LL. B. 
| Legal Explanation of the Subjection 
of Woman, 
| MARY A. GREENE, LL. B. 
| Reminiscences in the Ministry, 
Rev. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


orthography is the result of the “busy work” | 


requisite to the preparation of each lesson. 








THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. | 


BY MRS, CORNELIUS. 


This is the standard and authoritative work on the 


Economics and Requirements of Housekeeping and | 


Cooking. 


| 
It has outlived hundreds of competitors, and main- | 


tains its position as the most reliab'e and economical 
guide, Price, $1.25; interleaved, @2, 


Published by 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


For sale by all booksellers, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





Fitted Boxes Water Colors 


— Fitted Boxes Oil Colors 


In every style and at LOW PRICES, 
HARD PASTELS AND CRAYONS, 
SOFT PASTELS, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


In cases or singly. 


All the Latest Novelties for Decoration. 


Purchase your Christmas Gifts now 
for your Artist or Draftsman 
friend. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


82 & 84 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


PUTNAM & CO., 


Established 1849. 


Elegant Down Quilts 


— FOR— 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
8 and 10 Beach St., 














| Recollections of My Pastorate, 

| REV. PHEBE HANAFORD. 

| What is Home without a Kitchen? 
MARY E. HAGGART. 


| Home Sanitation, 
MARION TALBOT. 


The Indian Question from the Car- 
lisle Standpoint, 
FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 
| The Modern Woman, 
LILIAN WHITING. 


| Women’s Press Associations, 

A series of articles by ESTELLE M. H. MERRILL 
(Jean Kincaid.) 

| Student Life in Paris, 

ISAVENE WEBB MARTIN. 
Amateur Photography, 
EVA CHANNING. 
Women Farmers of Kentucky, 

MARY B. CLAY. 


| How Women Students Live in New 
| York, 

| SUSAN M. KETCHAM, Vice-President Art 
Students’ League. 

| Physical Training for Ciris, 
MARY E. ALLEN. 

| 
j 


College Life in England, 
ROSE CHAMBERLAIN, Professor at Bryn Mawr. 


Kindergartens on the Pacific Coast, 
SARAH BRISTOL COOPER. 

| Woman’s Fruit Preserving Union, 

MISSES HINMAN and AMOS, So. Pasadena, Cal. 


| 
The Stage as a Calling for Women 
Mrs. GERTRUDE ANDREWS. 
| Higher Mathematics for Women, 
Pror. ELLEN H. HAYES. 
Early Kansas Women, 
By A PIONEER. 
Early Suffrage Work in Kansas, 
LAURA M. JOHNS. 


Earning Money at Home (series), 
MARTHA M. WHITTEMORE. 


The American Cirl Abroad, 
Mrs. MARY B. WILLARD. 


The Indian Woman’s Chance, 
ALICE C. FLETCHER, United States Indian 
Service. 

Nirs. Mary A. Livermore 
Has promised a story called ‘‘Nemesis; or, The 
Slaughter of Phiip Salisbury.” 


Short stories by Harriet Prescott Spoffort, Mar 
garet Holmes, Amy Talbot Dunn and others. 


Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe, Miss Mary F- 
EastTMAN, Mrs. A. M. Diaz and Wm. Luioyp 
Garrison have promised articles which wiil be 
of great interest. 





One year on trial to new subscribers, $1 FO; 
regular price per year, $2.50. Sample copies 
free. Address 
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WORE NEW BOOKS 


BARON TRUMP AND HIS DOG 
BULGER 


By INGERSOLL LocKwoop 


Illustrated by George Wharton Edwards. Quarto. 
Cloth, emblematic dies. $2.00, 


OSBORNE OF ARROCHAR 
By AMANDA M. DovuGLas 
i2mo, Cloth. $1.50. Making the oth 
volume in the uniform edition of the DOUGLAS 
NOVELS. 
THE HEROES of THE CRUSADES 
BY AMANDA M, DouGLas 


With 50 full-page illustrations after Gustave Doré. 
Cloth, emblematic designs, $1.50. 


THE TARTUFFIAN AGE 


By PAUL MANTEGAZZA 


Translated by W. A. Nettleton and Prof. Ventura. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


THE LAW of HUSBAND and WIFE 


Compiled for popular use by LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
LL.B., member of the Boston Bar. Cloth, $1.00, 


A SWISS THOREAU 


A sketch of the life of Henri Frederic Amiel by 
Canstane C. LEIGHTON. Palatine style. Price, 
0 cents. 


THE FAVORITE SPEAKER 
Edited by Geo. M. BAKER. 


Comprising Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20 of “The Reading 
Club and Popular Speaker.” Cloth, $1.00. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK 
WITHIN THE ENEMY’S LINES 


Being the second story of “Blue and the Gray” 
Series, uniform with ‘Taken by the Enemy.” Cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


ANOTHER “ WEEZY” BOOK 
LITTLE MISS WEEZY’S SISTER 


By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Price, 75 cts. 

Being the third volume of the LITTLE MISS 
WEEZY SERIES, which comprise LirTLe Miss 
Weezy, Litr_e Miss WEEzyY’s BROTHER, LITTLE 
Miss WEezy’s SISTER. Three volumes. Boxed. 
Price, $2.26 per set. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS 
LIBRARY 


By JupGE D. P. THompson. 


Four volumes. Boxed. Per volume, sold sepa- 
rately, $1.00. 


The Green Mountain Boys 


Yhe R 
May Mart Dian 


The Money Di 
Locke Amsden 


WOOING of GRANDMOTHER 
GREY 


Poem by Kate Tannatt Woods. Illustrations by 
Copeland. Engraved and printed under the direc. 
tion of Mr. Andrew. Oblong quarto. Cloth, $2.00. 

By the genial glow of the blazing logs in the open 
fireplace, with the kettle swinging and singing on 
the ancient crane, the “eight day” ticking in the 
corner, and the cat purring on the hearth, “Grand 
mother” tells in the dialect of those days the story. 
Author and artist have succeeded in producing a 
tender picture of old New England life and churac- 
ter. 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent free of expense on 
receipt of price. Illustrated catulogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


WHAT SHALL WE GIVE 


—THE— 


CIRLS? 


BOOKS THAT ARE SWEET, 
WHOLESOME, GAY. 


HERE ARE 24: 


By PANsy, | By Lucia Cuas , 
“Chrissy’s Endeavor” $15.0 “Prue Blue”... 4. Belg 
By ANNIE H. RYDER. | By CHRISTINA GOODWIN 
““Marwaret Regis”... $1.25 | “After Schoul-Days” $1.0 
“Hold Up ) our Head “How They Learned 
FITS” .....00ee+0 sees $1.00 Housework”........ 75 
By NORA PERRY, | By Mrs. A. F, RAPFEN- 
“Bessie’s Trials at | *PERGER, 
Boarding School”. . $1.25 | “Those Ra’hurn Girls"$1,25 
By NORA PERRY and oth- By MARGARET SIDNEY, 
ers, | “A New Departure fo 
“Brave Girls”........$150| Girls”... _ seense m ‘$1.75 
By FRANCES EATON. “Hester”. .... occcccccs MEU 
“A Queer Little Prin- | By MARY BATHURST 
COBB” ses seers e nee ccers | DEANE, 
By Mrs. 8, E. Dawes, “Three Little Maids” $1.50 
“Ethel’s Year at Ash- | By Mre. A. M. Diaz, 
CON”. oss -seesvescecee $1.25 | = A Maria”... .... $1.00 
By Mrs.8. D. POWER, | By SOME FRIENDS OF THE 
*Avuna Maria’s House- 


GIRLS, 
00 | “A Girl’s Room”..... $1 








keeping” .....-. +++. $1.00 | .. $1.00 
By Lipa A, CHURCHILL,| By Mrs. 8S. R. GRAHAM 
. BB” ccccce $1.00, OLAKK 


. My Gir 8 mee d 

By ELLA M. BAKER, 
“soldier and Serv'nt” $1.25 
By SARAH K. BOLTON, 

bas ume Successful Wo- 5 


|“Yensie Walton” .... $1.50 
By FRANCES ©. SPAR- 


HAWK 
“Little Polly Blateh- 
THOT. + wane seer scenes | bey” . coc gtbdesconsce He 
By Mrs. M. E. W. SHER-| By MARY J. 5+ FFORD, and 


woop, | MARY E. ALLEN, 
“Royal Girls and Roy- |Health and Strength 
al Courts” .....s000- | Papers for Girls.... $ .60 


“Sweetvrier”.......++ $1.25 | 





Other choice books by the same authors, and 
a HUNDRED MORE, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., 
366 Washington Street Boston. 


24 here. In our next 


We have room for onl 
24 books for 


issue will be a list o 
women 





THE 


GREAT CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
Wide Awake 
FREE 


To all who send Subscription price 
$2.40, for 1890 to D. LOTHROP 
COMPANY, Boston, before Dec. 20. 


| Ask for the FREE Oopy in Your Order. 





WIDE AWAKE, enlarged, with its price un- 
changed, $2.40 a year, will continvre te lead in 1890 as 
the Illustrated Magazine for the Children, the Youth 
and the Fawily. 

A good gift you ean order to any address: 


WIDE AWAKE. BABYLAND. 


$2.40 a year. 5O cts. a year. 


THE PANSY. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


$1.0 a year. 
Samples of one, 5 cts.; of all, 15 cts. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
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‘The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 4, 1890. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 

the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 

3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 

Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 

our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 

Dee soartes af tee panes io 0 culictent vessint $ 
receipt of the paper is a sufficient rece ‘or 

becription. Rh 


the first su e change of date printed 
on the ris a receipt for renewals. This change 
should made the first or second week after the 


money is received. 
All subscriptions are continued until an explict 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


| 
The Annual Meeting of the Boston Woman 


Suffrage League will be held at the parlors, No. 
3 Park Street, on Monday evening, Jan. 6, at 
7.30 P.M. A general attendance of members 
and friends is requested. 





Light refreshments will be provided. 

Jutia Warp Howe, President. 
L. A. Haton, Secretary. 
*e _ 


} 
MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. | 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in this city, at Tremont Temple and Meionaon, 
beginning on Tuesday evening, January 28, con- | 
tinuing all day and evening Wednesday. Thurs- 
day morning will be the quarterly meeting 
ofthe Leagues, and Thursday evening the Socia- 
ble will be held. Particular announcements will 


be made later. ; 
Wm. I. Bowprrtcn, President. 


Lvey Strong, Chairman Ex. Com. 
re 

The Michigan Equal Suffrage Association will 
hold its annual meeting Feb. 12 and 13, 1890, in 
Detroit. 

The Vermont W. S. A. will hold its sixth 
annual meeting at Bradford, Feb. 22 and 23. 


«++ 
*?e+ 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 








The Twenty-Second Annual Convention will be 
held at Washington, D.C., in the new Lincoln 
Hall, Feb. 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1890. 

This Convention should be one of the deepest 
interest to all American women, coming as it 
does in the midst of so many historic events 
which mark the life of thisnation. We have just 
celebrated in 1889 one hundred years of constitu- 
tional government; the coming Congress opens 
the second century of our national life; and in 
1892 we round out 400 years since Columbus dis- 
covered America. The memories of the great 
évents of the past should inspire women with in- 
creased love of country, and arouse them to a 
sense of their duty in helping to maintain our free 
institutions. 

While four great States just admitted into the 
Union have freely discussed women’s right of 
suffrage in their conventions, they have all failed 
to incorporate it in their constitutions. Never- 
theless, the steps of progress already achieved 
should encourage the timid, and stimulate the 
brave to renewed efforts. The concessions made 
in the world of work, the trades and professions ; 
im the department of education, opening colleges 
and universities; in the civil status of woman, 
securing to wives their rights of property, and 
many other individual responsibilities denied un- 
der the old common law ; school suffrage in six- 
teen States, municipal suffrage in Kansas, and, 
best of all, full suffrage in Wyoming Territory, 
where, after twenty years’ experience, equal fran- 
chise has just been submitted to the people, both 
men and women, and has been incorporated in 
the new constitution by a vote of eight to one,— 
all these steps of progress herald a new day for 
woman. But let us remember that these are so 
many privileges which those who gave may take 
away, unless women have some representatives 
inthe councils of the nation. Women are not se- 
cure until they have the ballot in their own hands, 
—that pivotal right of citizenship by which they 
can protect what they already possess or may 
attain. 

This is pre-eminently a time when woman’s co- 
operation is needed in the great work of govern- 
ment. Statesmen are mourning over the corrup- 
tion in politics, in the legislative, executive, and 
even judicial departments ; prophets are warning 


| we will send the last two 





us of coming dangers; philosophers tell us that 
the problems of civilization are too complicated 
for man to solve them unaided, and that some new 
force must be summoned. Where shall we look for 
this moral power that will bring order out of 
chaos, harmony out of discord, peace out of war 
but in the education and elevation of women ? 
Hence we urge the friends of woman suffrage | 
everywhere to renewed earnestness in their de- | 
mands, and to a more thorough organization of 
State and loca! societies than we have ever had 
before. Each State Woman Suffrage Association 
should seek to increase its membership, in order 
to prepare for the most efficient work possible. 
We also urge every State society, whether it has 
hitherto been auxiliary to the National or to the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, or to 
neither, to become auxiliary now to the united 
society, elect its representative on the National- 
American Executive Board, and send delegates 
to the annual meeting at Washington to plan for 
organized and united work. 
NATIONAL. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
President. 
May Wright Sewall, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
Rachel Foster Avery, 
Cor. Secretary. 
Hannah B. Sperry, 
Sara Winthrop Smith, 


AMERICAN. 


William Dudley Foulke, 
President. | 

Lucy Stone, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 


Henry B. Blackwell, 
‘or. Secretary. 


Martha C. Callanan, 
Rec. Secretary. 

2 s Julia Ward Howe, 

Ree. Secretaries. Foreign Cor. Secretary. 


Jane H. Spofford, Margaret W. Campbell, 
Treasurer. Treasurer. 


——---— ee. 


SEND IW YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Every Massachusetts suffragist is in- 
vited to send to Francis J. Garrison, 
treasurer Massachusetts W.S. A., 4 Park 
Street, Boston, the annual membership of | 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1890. 


ove dollar. It is especially important, 
this year, that the names be sent in early, 
in order that the State Association may 
know in advance of its annual meeting 


how many delegates (one delegate for | 


each twenty-five members of the State As- 
sociation) it is entitled to send to the an- 
nual meeting of the National-American 
W. 5S. A. at Washington. On receipt of 
name and dollar,certificates of membership 
will be sent by mail. 
Lucy STONE, 
Chairman Ex. Com. Mass. W. 8. A. 

—? & o—__—__—_- 


NEW PREMIUMS. 


For two new subscribers to the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL, at $1.50 each, we will send 
either ‘*The Law of Husband and Wife in 
Every State and Territory,” by Lelia J. 
Robinson, LL. B., or ‘*The Life and Let- 
ters of Louisa M. Alcott.” For fifteen 
new subscribers we will send the four vol- 
umes of **The Story of the Life of Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison,” by his sons, price $12, 


| which is really a history of the anti- 


slavery movement. Or, as many have 
already purchased the first two volumes, 
volumes for 
seven new subscribers. ‘These are all val- 
uable premiums. Who will get them? 


L. 8. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 
Last year Mrs. Eliza McConnell of Ohio 


| ment. 


died, bequeathing six hundred dollars to | 


the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, to which she had 
been for many years a subscriber. The 
executor’s lawyer makes difficulties about 
paying the bequest, expressing doubts as 
to whether the paper was described in the 


will with sufficient particularity to identify | 


it legally, although there is no doubt as to 
the intentions of thedeceased. The JouR- 
NAL will probably get the money in the 
end; but to avoid similar delays and in- 
conveniences in other cases, we have de- 
cided to publish and keep standing in the 
paper a valid and legal form of bequest. 
The following is drawn up by our friend, 
Mr. William I. Bowditch: 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL published 
in Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —— —— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper. 
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HONOR TO OLIVER AMES. 


Hon. Oliver Ames, the retiring Governor 
of Massachusetts, carries with him the dis- 
tinguished honor of having recommended 
woman suffrage in each of his three an- 








nual messages, ‘tas an act of simple jus- | 


tice.”” Standing for principle is always 
its own reward. Sooner or later Gov. 
Ames will see his recommendation carried 
out. And to-day thousands of people 


who believe in justice will tender him 


grateful thanks and good wishes. L. s. 
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STRONG ALLIES. 


The New Year opens auspiciously for 
the friends of woman suffrage. We have 
the backing of strong allies. 

At the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Maine State Grange, in Belfast, the other 
day, Ex-Governor Robie, Master of the 
State Grange, said in his annual address: 

The last, but not the least of the pur- 
poses of the grange, according to its offi- 
cial declaration, is to inculeate a proper 
appreciation of the ability and sphere of 
woman. ‘This was the crowning work of 
the founders of our order in admitting her 


' stand for equal rights, 


in political rights is also undergoing great 


changes by rogress of the age and 
the march of civilization. Several of the 
| new Territories of this nation, foreseeing 
| the inevitable conclusion of sober thought 
and sound judgment, which are fast chang- 
ing deep-seated prejudices, have placed 
themselves in accord with the progressive 
and enlightened spirit of the age by con- 
ferring upon woman the political rights of 
universal suffrage and of holding offices. 
| Many other States, held back by the 
| conservative sentiment or opposition to 
radical changes. are restless under the 
wrongs which woman suffers by a de- 
nial of full political rights. Many 
States are thus slowly bringing women 
to the front, where equality means 
something, by passing laws conferring 
upon her partial enfrauchisement. In the 
great agricultural State of Kansas, which 
is almost an empire of itself, where moral- 
ity, intelligence and loyalty have worked 
grander results than in any other State in 
this broad Union, woman has for three 
years exercised the right of suffrage in all 
the manicipal elections. 

Ex-Gov. 
exercise of municipal suffrage by Kansas 
women, and the appreciation of their 
abilities shown by the men of that State, 
who in several localities have 





Robie described the admirable | 


As literature seems to be the great need, | 


we have decided to open a subscription for 
this specific purpose. We will ourselves 
send a free copy of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
to each local suffrage society in Dakota 
from now till next November. We will 
send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL during the 
coming year to any one in South Dakota 
(not already a subscriber) for a dollar, in- 
stead of $1.50, and will send the JOURNAL 
to.the names supplied by Mrs. Pickler at 
$10 per thousand, or one cent per copy, if 
our friends will raise the funds. This is 
considerably below the actual cost of the 
paper, but we will make the difference our 
contribution to the campaign in South 
Dakota. 

We wil! send the Woman’s Column to 
South Dakota weekly for 15 cents a year 
instead of 25 cents; and will furnish it, 
when ordered in quantities, at $2.50 per 
thousand copies. 

The tracts and leaflets have always been 


| sold at the bare cost of printing and paper. 


elected | 


women as members of the city govern- | 


Ife added: 

It is worth remembering that these 
women were once teachers in the common 
schools of the State. While women are 


gaining their rights, we find that they are | 


also occupying advanced positions in pro- 
fessional life as teachers, ministers, doc- 
tors and even lawyers. And what are the 
special qualifications necessary to secure 
eminence, success and influence in these 
professions? Are they not the brain power 
and high moral character that give the life 
and existence to a nation through the bal- 
lot? And where can you find a greater 
development of these than among the ed- 


ucated and moral women of this country? | 


While the grangers everywhere, like 
‘the embattled farmers” of an elder time, 
the powerful 
organization in the new States known as 
the Farmers’ Alliance, is almost a unit for 
woman suffrage. During the discussion 
on the adoption of the constitutions of the 
four new States, these men made a warm 
and vigorous fight for equal rights. They 
can be depended on. With the farmers 
East and West for allies, holding as they 
do the balance of power in many States, 
and with their strength added to the 
friendly elements in other parties, may 
not the suffragists justly expect 1890 to be 
a most auspicious year? Ls 6 

“+o 


HELP FOR SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The men of South Dakota will vote next 
November upon a woman suffrage amend- 
ment to the constitution of the new State. 


‘They willtherefore be supplied at the same 
rate. The most expensive are only 30 cents 
per hundred, post-paid, and most of the 
leaflets are only 15 ceuts per hundred, post- 
paid. The executive committee of the 
South Dakota E. 8. A. have examined the 
leaflets (36 different kinds), and have in- 
formed us which are most likely to do 
good in their State. From these all orders 
will be filled. 

Now let the friends of equal rights 
everywhere contribute to send literature 
to Dakota. A little help given now will ba 
worth much more given later. All con- 
tributions will be acknowledged in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and the use specified 
to which they are devoted. 

The only large collection of woman suf- 
frage literature in the country—above all, 
the only collection of suffrage tracts and 
leaflets that are published at a low price, 
permitting of their wide distribution—is 
at this office. We will sow South Dakota 
with literature, at the bare cost, to the 
extent of the means given us with which 
to do so. Who will help, and do it now? 

A. 8. B. 
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BASIS OF REPRESENTATION. 


We are in receipt of inquiries regarding 


| the basis of representation for auxiliary 
| State societies at the National-American 


A vigorous campaign bas already been | 
begun in favor of the amendment, and | 


there isa general feeling among the friends 
of woman suffrage that they should con- 


centrate their efforts upon South Dakota | 
| during the coming year. 


The situation there is thus described in a 
private letter just received from Mrs. Alice 
M. A. Pickler, whose husband, Major 
Pickler, was the chief champion of the 


suffrage bill in the Dakota Legislature | 


three years ago, and is now in Washington 
as one of the Congressmen from South 
Dakota: 

‘*T have received several imploring letters 


| from South Dakota saying that their ery- 


to full membership and to equal position | 


with the male sex, thus recognizing the 
equality of the two sexes. It was a noble 
departure from the sentiment and prac- 
tice which had heretofore ruled the 
organic law of all the prominent secret 
associations of the land. Our declaration 
of purposes thus gives to woman the in- 
fluence and power which are needed in 
building up and protecting an industry 
and pursuit in which she has an equal 
interest. Woman occupies a prominent 


position on the “home farm” equal to its | 
distinguished master, and as matron she | 


discharges important duties which no 
other person can do as well; hence in the 
economy of the grange we find that the 
equality of the two sexes is fully recog- 
nized. ‘The grange door ‘swings inward 
at the gentle touch of woman as to the 
ruder knocking of man.” While we admit 
the justice of the principle of equality, let 
us not forget its logical consequence, and 
not cease our efforts until the American 
woman shall enjoy all the rights of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 


Ex-Gov. Robie also said: 


The life-giving principle of associated. | 


| effort of men and women having the same 


common interest has finally triumphed on 
the farm, and the moral force of the prin- 


| ciples of the grange, asserted by its ‘‘Dec- 


laration of Purposes,” has given the 
grange such power and force that its 
period of doubt has passed away, its 
supremacy and vitality are acknowledged 
every where, and its influence and benefits 
are more extended than at any previous 
period of its history. 

Ex Gov. Robie then traced the growth 
and success of the movement for the 
property rights of women, and continued: 

The distinction between the two sexes 


ing need was suffrage literature. A num- 
ber of local societies have been organized, 


meeting weekly, that have nothing in the | 
way of literature from which to prepare | 


programmes or make their meetings inter- 
esting. Now, if you know of any way by 
which you could send bundles of literature 
to Mrs. J. H. DeVoe, Huron, So. Dak., 
she would see that they were faithfully dis- 
tributed. And do you think it would be 
possible to send about 5.000 copies per 
week of the good old WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
for several months during the winter, if 
| could give you some fifteen or twenty 
thousand names, sending so that each in- 
dividual would get a paper once in three 


weeks? During the winter is the time our | 


people read, and as times have been hard, 
papers are not so plenty in consequence, 
and it is our opportunity, I think, to make 
votes and suffrage sentiment.” 


Mrs. De Voe has written from Huron: 


‘“*T have just organized Hyde County. I 
spoke seven evenings, and organized seven 
good strong suffrage associations. I find 
it no trouble to gain their attention, but we 
need literature, literature, and we have no 
money to buy it with thusfar. I shall be 
in the field most of the time, and if you 


have any literature, or if you can get any, | 
please send it to me, and I[ will see that it | 


is properly distributed. Oh, if we had some 
money! I go to organize Hand County 
next, and have not one single leaflet; and 
I cannot promise them any. What shall I 
do? We need the literature right now. If 


we can get the farmer to sympathize with | 


us now, and then let him have the long 
winter evenings to read in, he will come 
out on our side as bright as a dollar in the 
spring. The men have po money to buy 
papers, but they have votes, and we must 
have them cast for us next November. I 
believe we shall carry the election with a 
good majority, if we make no mistakes.” 


A large donation of literature has been 


| sent from this office, and Miss Susan B. 
_ Anthony has sent from Washington a large 


quantity of Senator Blair's and Senator 
Palmer's speeches. But in a great State 
like South Dakota, the literature already 
sent is only a drop in the bucket. 


Woman Suffrage Convention to be held in 
Washington in February. ‘The following 
is the basis of representation laid down by 
the constitution of the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association : 

BY-LAW Il. BASIS OF REPRESENTATION. 


Section 1. Any State or ‘Territorial 
woman suffrage association, and (in a 
State or Territory where there is no State 
or Territorial suffrage organization auxil- 
iary to the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association) any local woman 
suffrage association, may become auxiliary 
to the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association by paying into the treasury of 
the National-American Association annual- 
ly twenty-five cents per member of its 
entire membership. 

Sec. 3. Every such auxiliary association 
shall be entitled to send three delegates to 
the annual convention of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and one delegate in addition for every 
twenty-five members above a membership 
of fifty. The delegates actually present 
may cast the whole number of votes to 
which the auxiliary association is entitled. 

Sec. 4. Any State or Territotial woman 
suffrage association which is not auxiliary 
to the National-American Association may 
send one delegate to the annual meeting 
of the National-American Association. 

Sec. 5. All officers of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
shall be ex-officio delegates at large, and 
every such officer shall be entitled to one 
vote in all the business-meetings of the 
Association. 

Sec. G. Where there are two State so- 
cieties in one State, bothof them auxiliary 
to the National-American, the president of 
each shall be a vice-president of the Na- 
tional-American; and each shall elect its 
own representative on the National-Amer- 
ican executive board, and be entitled to one 
delegate for each twenty-five members. 

BY-LAW III. CREDENTIALS. 

All delegates (except the delegates at 
large specified in Section V. of By-Law I1) 
must present credentials properly signed 
by the president and the recording secre- 
tary of the organization represented. 

BY-LAW VI. 

Every delegate shall be entitled to one 
vote on all questions, but only on the 
election of officers shall the delegates be 
entitled to cast the full vote to which the 
organizations represented by them are 
entitled. : 

It has been asked whether the number 
of delegates to whom an auxiliary State 
society is entitled will be reckoned accord- 
ing to the members of the State society 


! Partisan Woman Suffrage 


only, or whether the members of the local | 
societies auxiliary to the State may be | 


counted in also. No authority rests with 
me to decide this point, and I express only 


my individual opinion; but it seems to me | 


that under the constitution the case is 
plain. The basis of representation is the 
number of members of the State society. 
Members of the State society's auxiliary 
locals do not count, unless they are mem- 
bers of the State society also. ‘The con- 
stitution of each State society generally 








| Williams. 
| tendance of members and friends. 


~ 
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defines very clearly the terms of mem 
| ship in that society. I should advise those 
‘who are in doubt about it to read over the 
constitution of their own State Society 
and the doubt will probably be cleared u 1 

Section 2 of By-Law II of the National. 
American constitution says: 

Section 2.—It shall be the duty of the 
treasurer of each auxiliary association to 
send to the treasurer of the National. 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
before January Ist in each year, a ligt’ 
certified to by its president or recording 
secretary, of the members of said organ: 
ization for the current year. 

As the officers of the National-Americay 
W.S. A. will not be elected until] Febru. 
ary, the requirement that the list of mem. 
bers be sent to the National-Americay 
treasurer ‘“‘before Jan. 1" of course cannot 
be carried out this year. It will be suf. 
cient if the list is brought to Washington 


in time for the meeting. A. s. B, 
——_— _ —ee0e- - 
LEGAL REFORMS NEEDED IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the spring of 1888, Hon. Samue! k. 


Sewall, ‘“‘the woman’s lawyer,” appeared - 


for the last time before the Massachusetts 
Judiciary Committee, in behalf of further 
reforms in the existing laws for married 
women. In a letter dated May 26, 1998, 
he thus sums up the result: 


I presented six bills: 

1. To equalize the descent of real estate 
between husband and wife. 

2. To equalize the descent of personal 
property between husband and wife. 

3. To equalize the custody of minor 
children. 

4. To legalize conveyances, gifts and 
contracts between husband and wife. 

5. Testamentary guardians for wives as 
well as widows. 

_6. A bill to repeal the act limiting the 
right of married women to dispose of real 
estate by will. 

Mr. Sewall adds: 

This last bill was very unlucky. A law 
passed some years ago had given a widow 
whose husband died intestate, without 
issue, $5,000, value of land, ayd a widower 
whose wife died intestate without issue, 
$5,000 out of her land. An act was passed 
in 1887, which enabled a husband to get 
the $5,000 whether the wife died intestate 
or not. This raised a storm among the 
friends of women, as making the rights of 
widowers greater than these of widows 
under the same circumstances. But un- 
fortunately we had overlooked a decision 
of the Court in a case where a widow 
claimed the $5,000 of land, where the 
husband’s will had taken this away from 
her. But she claimed that she had a right 
to waive her husband's will. In this case 
the Court decided that she should take the 
$5,000 of land in spite of the will. So the 
act of 1887 was really only placing the 
husband in the same condition as the wife, 
which was quite right. 

The five reforms proposed by Mr. Sewall 
are greatly needed. On all of them the 
Judiciary Committee of 1888 gave the peti- 
tioners leave to withdraw. ‘The Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts W. 8. A. 
should take immediate steps to find a skil- 
ful, public-spirited lawyer who will take 
the honorable and responsible place s0 
long and unselfishly filled by Mr. Sewall. 

The first and most important point seems 
to me to be, to equalize the guardianship 
of minor children. It is a disgrace to 
Massachusetts that the husband is now the 
sole guardian, and that the wife can only 
obtain any legal control of her children 
by separating from him and applying to 
the Court for their custody, which may or 
may not be granted, at the option of the 
Judge of Probate. H. B. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


CHELSEA.— At the meeting of the Nou- 
League held 
Thursday evening, Dec. 26, Miss Elizabeth 
P. Gould presiding, a very able paper 
was given on ‘*The Woman Lawyer,” by 
a young lady counsellor-at-law of Boston, 
a graduate of the Boston University Law 
School of 1888, and admitted to the bar in 
September, the same year. ‘ 

She held the close attention of the audi- 
ence from beginning to end, and her wit- 
ning manner and softly modulated voice 
would go far in removing any prejudice 
that the profession of the law, with its 
many disagreeable surroundings, would 
make a woman any less womanly, or that 
she need become in the least harsh-voiced, 
masculine or unladylike. She showed the 
necessity of the woman lawyer, and that 
the only thing the male lawyers have to 
fear, should she be allowed to try cases 
before a jury, would be that she would be 
more likely to gain the sympathy of the 
jurors, and she added that such would 
very likely be the case until both sexes 
were represented on the jury. 

FLORENCE J. CRANDON, 
Cor. Sec) 


WINCHESTER, Jan. 1, 1890.—The regular 
meeting of the League was held Tuesday, 
Dec. 31, at 3.30 P.M. After the business 
meeting, those present were charmingly 
entertained by Miss Blackwell, who gave 
a talk on ‘*‘Women in Novels, and the hour 
of adjournment arrived only too soon. 

M. D. NoWELi, Sec’y- 


Ciry Pornt.—The December meeting of 
the City Point League was held last Mon- 
day evening in the parlors of Mrs. A. ™ 
‘There was an excellent at 
The 
business meeting was rendered more ra 
usually interesting by the reading of 

letter in acknowledgment of a box ° 
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ae which the League sent to South 
coy response to an appeal published 
ip WoMAN'S JOURNAL. At its close 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison read a paper 
on “The Chinese in this Country.” e 
subjec 


pn humane manner, the Chinese find- 
~ him an able advocate. At the close 
of his paper, which received the closest 
attention throughout, Mrs. L. A. Banks 
related some of her experiences at Seattle, 
during the anti-Chinese riot there. She 
heartily endorsed the views of the speaker, 
which accorded with her personal observa- 
tions. Brief remarks were made by others, 
followed by the reading of Lucy Stone’s 
eatechism by Mr. Warren Tower. Coffee 
and cake were then served, and a social 
hour was spent, the pleasure of which 
was enhanced by violin solos contributed 
by Mr. Holmes, and two ballads were 
pleasingly rendered by Miss Goddard. 

E. F. B. 


— - *e- 


RHODE ISLAND LEAGUES. 


PROVIDENCE.— Two meetings of the 
League have been held for the study of 
the State constitution. — 
kindly consented to assist us. Through 
his aid as leader a great deal of valuable 
information has been obtained. At the 
last meeting, the death of our esteemed 
president, Mrs. Rhoda A. Peckham, was 
announced, and a committee of three was 
appointed to draw up fitting resolutions. 
In her death we have met with a loss that 
will be hard to fill. great at 
ty, she had time, means and inclination, 
and gave of all so cheerfully and unspar- 
ingly that the void left by her decease is a 
public loss. Early in November the secreta- 
ry of the school board, Mrs. Ballou, who 
had served acceptably for fifteen years, 
resigned. The Women’s Ward and City 
Committee tried to have another woman 
appointed, not working for any particular 
woman, but for any one of four candi- 
dates. Calls were made upon members of 
the school board, and printed circulars 
sent each member. 
man was elected. 
succeed, we do not feel that the work and 
time were altogether lost. c 

PAWTUCKE?.—I'wo meetings of this 
League have been held, with the treasurer, 
Miss Robinson, as leader in the reading 
and discussion of the State constitution. 
They have been evenings most profitably 
spent. A vacancy has occurred on the 


| 
tion, for he describes jury-women as weep- 


ing for the babies from whom they were 
separated, when every one in Wyoming 


| knows that women with young families ' 


t was treated in Mr. Garrison’s well- | 


were never called on for jury duty. Mrs. 


Esther Morris, the famous woman justice | 


of the peace, is quoted, not over her own 
name, but only by her title, as not favor- 
ing woman suffrage. Now I saw Mrs. 
Morris and had a long talk with her while 
in Cheyenne, and she emphatically ap- 


proved of all that has been done for her 
sex. She wished that women were more 


| active in politics, but admitted that where 


they were so outnumbered by men they 
were not likely to do very much. 
The article closes by declaring that the 


| laws are no better for women in Wyoming 


Lawyer Pierce , 


With her great abili- | 


Despite our efforts, a | 
But, though we did not | 


school board, which the Women’s Ward | 


and City Committee will try to fill. 
have selected as their candidate a very pub- 
lic-spirited, popular, and efficient woman, 
who we hope may, through united efforts, 
be elected. 


VALLEY FALLs.—Regular weekly meet- 
ings testify to the interest felt by the 
League. The evenings, always spent at 
the home of the honorary president, Mrs. 
E. B. Chace, are strictly devoted to mat- 
ters pertaining to suffrage, till a motion to 


They | 


adjourn has been carried, and even then | 


the drift of the remarks tends that way. 
LOUISE 'TYLER, 
R. I. State Crganizer. 


i — 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JAN. 1, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 
Now that there is every prospect that 
Wyoming will shortly be admitted as a 
State, with its women exercising full citi- 


| those that need assistance. 


than in adjoining States. In some respects 
this is true, since the laws in many of the 
Western States are so liberal for women 
that they could hardly be improved; but 
the ‘l'erritory has one law on its statute 
books which has no counterpart in any 
State, and that is the law securing equal 
pay for equal work to women and men as 
schoo]-teachers. 

The final slur is an intimation that wom- 
en are no better off industrially there than 
elsewhere. In any State where there are 
so few women among so many men, it 
is natural to find nearly all the women oc- 
cupied ip their domestic duties; but, as a 
fact, women do hold high positions. They 
have been clerks in the Legislature, State 
librarians, etc. The clerk in the Secretary 
of State’s office is a brilliant young lady, 
and women hold other positions not filled 
by women in less favored States. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


———____—__¢-¢ 9 — 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Died, Nov. 10, 1889, at the home of her 
son, in Litchfield, Medina County, O., 
Mrs. MARY WoopWOoORTH, aged eighty- 
four years, seven months and twenty-two 
days. Mrs. Woodworth was born in Wind- 
sor, Ct., in 1805, and educated in Hart- 
ford, Ct., where she spent much of her 
youth. She was united in marriage to 
Mr. Timothy Woodworth, of Lebanon, 
Ct., in 1829. After a few years’ residence 
in their native State they removed to Ohio, 
to the place that was home to her until 
there was no further need of earthly 
home. She was a woman of high intel- 
lectual attainments, of exalted Christian 
character, exemplifying in her every-day 
life the blessedness of all heroic virtues. 
She has long been a tower of strength to 
Endowed by 


| nature with great gifts as a nurse.for the 


zenship, the papers here, as well as in | 


other Eastern cities, are beginning to print 
letters, ostensibly from the Territory, 


which contain statements going to prove | 


that woman suffrage is a failure there. 
The N. Y. Sun recently contained such an 
article. ‘The first statement is that: 


sick, adding what scientific knowledge 
she could thereto, her services were often 
considered as indispensable beside the 
sick as were those of the attendaut physi- 
cian. Quietly identifying herself with all 
reforms that really bless and purify—the 
liberation of the slave, the advancement 
of woman and the suppression of intem. 
perance were all themes of interest to her, 
and the advocates of these measures were 
always welcome guests beneath the fami- 
ly roof. After a long life of caring for a 
family who tenderly loved her, and who 


| in turn cared for her in her years of help- 


“Notwithstanding her right to vote, | 


woman's influence is of little weight at the | 


polls. Men go to the primaries, make up 
the tickets, and furnish the ballots to the 


women voters, who go to the polls in cabs, | 
deposit their votes, and are quietly driven | 


home again. After the first excitement 


and novelty were over, women manifested | 


little interest in voting, and their disfran- 
chisement would be met with passivity 
and little or no opposition on their part.” 
Iwas in Wyoming only « little over a year 
ago, and met during my stay in Laramie 
and Cheyenne many of the leading women 
of these places. I can, of my own personal 


knowledge, testify to the falsity of these 


allegations. That woman’s influence at 
the polls should be less important than 


man’s is noi surprising when it is remem- | 
bered that the men outnumber the women | 


Seven to one. Of course, as men cast 
seven times as many votes as women, they 


| 


are seven times as important in effecting | 


the results. Men naturally form a large 
Proportion of the audiences at all public 
meetings; but to declare that women feel 


no interest in politics and would submit | 


to disfranchisement with indifference, is 
Wholly incorrect. 
whom I conversed expressed great inter- 


All the women with | 


est in politics, and showed an intelligence | 


in regard to local affairs and officials which 
Thave never met among women who did 
hot vote. They were eagerly interested 


in the hope for Statehood, and their many | 


meetings held this summer to enforce their 
demand for the guarantee of their freedom 
'n the new constitution is proof of their 
zealous care of their own interests. 

_ Other statements are that women as 
Jurors were ‘“‘unsatisfactory.” 
Judges Hoyt, Kingman, and other jurists 
‘0 whose courts women have served as 
Jurors, are emphatic in declaring that they 
Were admirable in their conduct. Indeed, 
the next assertion of the anonymous writ- 


Whereas | 


®t proves his ignorance of the whole ques- | 


lessness, 
‘*Her hands are folded together, 
And the word on her lips is rest.’’ 
Atlantic, Ja. F. W. B. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The wife of the late S. S. Cox owns sev- 
eral houses in Washington. She looks 
after the property herself, and is said to 
be a good business woman. 

An examination of subscription lists, 
made by Edward W. Bok, shows that seven- 
eighths of the subscribers to the magazine 
literature of to-day are women. 

Three Austrian women, sisters, have re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine, 
at Berne, Switzerland, and two of them 
are now practising in New York. 

A woman’s magazine in the Bengali 
language has been issued monthly for sev- 
eral years. Mrs. Ghosal, a wealthy Hin- 
doo lady, is its editor and proprietor. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore spoke for the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion last Sunday evening, from the text, 
‘‘Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” 

The Kansas State Grange has appointed 
Mrs. B. A. Otis, of Topeka, Mrs. J. O. 
Henry, of Olathe, and Mrs. C. A. Rippley, 
of Severance, as standing committee on 
woman's work. 

The New England Women’s Club gave 
a pleasant reception, on Saturday after- 
noon, to Miss Amelia B. Edwards. Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney presided, and a large 
number of persons met the distinguished 
guest. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell lately lec- | 
tured in Detroit, Mich., on ‘The Dawn of | 
the Twentieth Century.” She took strong | 
ground in favor of woman suffrage, and | 
the Detroit papers speak highly of her ad- | 
dress. 


“The Present Condition of Europe” is 
the subject of a course of six lectures, to 
be given by Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, on 
Tuesday mornings, at 11.15 o'clock, begin- 
ning Jan. 7, at Pierce Hall, in this city. 

Miss Frances Willard says that she 


would like to see Mrs. Laura Ormiston | 


Chant, of London, make the tour of the 
world as ‘the eloquent advocate of total 
abstinence, social purity, and woman's 
ballot.” 

Edwin D. Mead, in the New England 
Magazine for December, has an article on 
the mother of Washington, giving support 
to the movement now becoming strong in 
the country, for the completion of the long- 
neglected monument at Fredericksburg 

Cheyenne, Wyoming, has a Queen Anne 
Club, which is making a study of litera- 
ture from the time of Queen Anne. Meet- 
ings are held weekly; a report on the top- 
ics of theday is given and discussed, 


and is followed by a paper on some. 


literary subject. 

Mrs. Maria Robbins, of New York, 
whose deceased husband was Nathan P. 
Robbins, the wealthy Faneuil Hall market- 
man, will erect a handsome library build- 
ing on the Robbins estate, in Arlington, 
Mass., place 10,000 volumes in it, and pres- 
ent it to the town. 

The Hospital Saturday and Sunday As- 
sociation of New York City, at its last 
regular meeting, amended its constitution 
so as to admit women as members. Since 
1880, when the Association began its work, 
six new hospitals have been built, and 
many have established a free service. 

There are two ladies on the committee 
appointed by the British Medical Associa- 
tion to investigate the state of brain de- 
velopment and power among school chil- 
dren—Mrs. Bryant, D.Se., of the North 
London Collegiate School for Girls. and 
Miss Cooper, of the High School, Edg- 
baston. 

The sphere of woman continues to en- 
large. The latest evidence comes from 
Connecticut, where a young woman has 
just been given a license as a dispensing 
druggist. It deserves to be added that she 
not only got her license, but passed the 
best examination that has yet been had be- 
fore the examining board.— Boston Herald. 

The Willing Worker is the expressive 
title of a bright little monthly, published 
at Great Barrington, Mass., in the interests 
of the M. E. Church and W.C. T. U., of 
that place. Itis edited by Rev. 8. J. Me- 
Cutcheon and Mrs. J.Lee McCutcheon. The 
December number contains a report of the 
convention held “on the wing” by the 
New England delegation to the National 
W.C. T. U. 

All organizations of women working 
along the line of domestic service reform, 
and all societies in sympathy with it, are 
requested to send names and addresses to 
Laura M. Lippincott Pancoast, chairman 
of the correspondence committee of the 
Sunshine Mission, Woodstown, N. J. All 
correspondence heretofore addressed to 
the corresponding secretary should be sent 
to same address until further notice. 

In El Monte, Cal., the saloon-keepers, 
according to the South California White 
Ribbon, ‘Shave perpetrated the same prac- 
tical joke upon themselves that made some 


| of their brethren in the North the laugh- 


ing-stock of a fun-loving nation—adopting 
a yellow ribbon for their badge in mock- 
ery of our white, thereby advertising 
themselves as woman suffragists, or, in 
other words, their own worst enemies.” 

As an outcome of the organization of the 
Woman’s Club of Decatur, Ill., which is 
soon to erect aclub building at a cost of 
$10,000, the Industrial and Charitable 
Union has addressed a memorial to the 
Macon County Board of Supervisurs, ask- 
ing them to unite with the club and city 
in building a ‘“‘workhouse and friendly 
inn,’’ where the unfortunate may find 
shelter and mendicants employment, and 
where local criminals may be set to work. 

Mrs. Ella Marie Marble, formerly of 
Minneapolis, has opened a ‘‘School for 
Physical Culture” for ladies and children 
in Washington, D. C., with elegant rooms, 
an accomplished teacher from ‘*The Berk- 
ley” of New York, and the best apparatus 
from Dr. Sargent. The school is prosper- 
ing, and is already self-supporting. It 
has pupils from the Pension Office, from 
the Arlington Hotel and from Hotel Arno, 
besides Congressmen’‘s daughters and the 
children of temporary and permanent resi- 
dents. . 

Dr. Adeline Williams, one of the best 


known homceopathic women physicians in | 


New England, died recently, aged fifty- 
five years. She studied at the N. E. Fe- 
male Medical College, Boston, graduating 
at the New York Medical College for 
Women. 
and Minnesota, and at one time was a 
teacher of the freedmen at Hilton Head, 
S.C. She was a member of the American 
Institute of Homceopathy, Massachusetts 
Homeopathic Medical Society and Worces- 
ter County Homeopathic Society. 


She practised in Massachusetts | 
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At the University of Zurich last year, 
twenty-nine women studied medicine. 
fourteen philosophy, and two political 
economy. In London there were forty- 
eight women medical students. In Paris 
there were one hundred and eight, of whom 
eighty-three were Russians, eleven Eng- 


lish, seven French, three Americans, two 


Austrians, one Roumanian, one Turkish. 

German female teachers have formed 
what we should call a ‘‘Co-operative Teach- 
ers’ Agency,” with its central office at 
Leipsic. 
ents in many German cities, and in Paris, 
who send notice of positions and of appli- 
cations to the central office, and put candi- 
dates in communication with employers. 
Each applicant pays a fee of about twenty- 
five cents, and candidates who secure posi- 


tions pay two per cent of one year’s sal- | 


ary. Five per cent. is the common com- 
mission in this country. 


T'wo women in Austria have won the 


highest degree, Ph.D. Susanna Rubin- | 


stein, the daughter of a member of Parlia- 
ment and imperial councillor, was edu- 
cated under the direction of her father at 
Czernowitz, Prague, and at Leipsic, where 
she received her degree in 1874. She has 
published psychological works. 
Druskowitz was fitted for the University 
of Vienna at the age of sixteen, und grad- 
uated at Zurich in 1878, at the age of 
twenty. She has published several essays 
on religious and philosophical subjects. 
The daughter of the late Dr. Bliss, the 
famous old physician who was the medical 


adviser of several presidents, and whose | 


name has been a household word in the 
capital for forty years, is one of the rising 
physicians of the city, says a Washington 
letter. Dr. Clara Bliss-Hinds is not only 
winning popularity in Washington as a 
practising physician, but is becoming fa- 
mous throughout the country as an advo- 
cate of woman's life insurance, and of the 
systematic collection of statistics bearing 
upon the birth, life, and death of the hu- 
man race. 

At least two centenarians are members 
of the W.C. ‘I. U. One is Great-grand- 
mother Heath, of Peapack, N. J., who 
was one hundred years old the 24th of 
July, 1889. ‘The other is Mrs. Catherine 
E. Cook, who celebrated her one hun- 
dredth anniversary February 14, 1889. 
Mrs. Cook has been a member of the 
church eighty-five years, and an out- 
spoken temperance worker thirty-seven 
years, having connected herself with the 
‘Daughters of Samaria” in 1852. This 
aged friend still retains a majority of her 


faculties, and assists in the care of an in. | 


valid daughter, seventy years old, as well 
as in the lighter household duties. 


The Working-Girls’ Club, 401 Shawmut 


Avenue, Boston, has a membership of 215 | 


girls, not including the children who come 
every Saturday afternoon. Evening classes 
in cooking, dressmaking, millinery, sing- 
ing, and English branches are held from 
September to May. 
ship is one dollar. 

money needed to carry on the work is 


raised by one entertainment in the winter, | 


and the annual fair in thespring. The girls 
always help in both. The proceeds of the 
reading are to go toward the support of 
this winter's classes. Miss M. J. Allen, 
132 Marlboro’ Street, is president; Miss 
Edith Harris is secretary, and Sarah E. 
Gardner is general assistant. 

At the annual dinner of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Club, in New York City, Dec. 21, 
which was attended by about 200 alumni, 
and addressed 
President Cleveland, Gen. Woodford, and 
other prominent men, President Charles 


Kendall Adams gave important testimony | 


regarding the health of women-students. 
He held that both male and female stu- 
dents lett the university bettered in body 
as well as in mind. He said it was not 
true that collegiate study hurt the health 
of young women, and added: “I think it 
can be demonstrated that, where care is 
taken, as we and others 
means of a gymnasium specially provided 
for women, the health of the young wom- 
en is improved, and they go out from the 
university in better physical condition 
than when they entered it.” 

The W.C.T. U. 
week dedicated and opened a handsome 
new building, 46x75 feet, and three stories 
high. The building is divided into a din- 
ing-room, kitchen, men’s reading-room, 
auditorium, ladies’ parlor, committee 
rooms, club room for the Resolve Club, 
seven bedrooms, which are to be rented to 
deserving women, janitors’ rooms, etc. 
with steam heat, and the best sanitary ar- 
rangements. ‘The work for the winter in- 
cludes carrying on a restaurant, a lecture 
course, public and devotional meetings, 


a course of cooking lessons by Miss Annie | 


Mahony, principal of the Orange Manual 
Training-School, and a course of lectures 
to young girls, under the auspices of the 
Resolve Club, which will be opened by 
Miss Grace H. Dodge, of New York, with 


| an address on ‘Girls’ Clubs.” 
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Last June the W. C. T. U. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., opened a lunch-room on a 
large scale. It has proved a remarkable 
success. An average of 900 persons daily 
take their meals at this ‘‘Coffee Palace,” 
where well-cooked meals are promptly 
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Helen | 


The annual member- | 
Except for this, all the | 


by ex-Gov. Cornell, ex- | 


take care, by | 


of Orange, N. J., last | 
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served at reasonable prices. The part of 
the building not used for the restaurant is 
| rented in rooms. On the second floor 
| front is a handsome parlor, with books, 

papers, musical instruments, etc. ‘These 
| rooms are at the disposal of strangers in 
the city who desire homelike surround- 
ings. The ladies have lately secured the 
entire front of the block, so that they now 
have a double store front. This addition 
is to be used for a central reading-room. 
The success of this enterprise is said to be 
due largely to the business talept and 
rare executive ability of Mrs. Russell, for- 
merly of the West Hotel, who has given 
her whole time to the work. 

Miss Anna Ballard, formerly of the New 
York Sun, and for many years a journal- 
ist, is now in India, after having been to 
China, and quite around the world. She is 
taking India leisurely, stopping a season 
at Madras, Calcutta, Benares, and in the 
Himalaya and Mahratta Mountains, back 
of Bombay. She says, in a recent private 
letter: “I have laid in a stock of expe- 
riences in this wonderful India—Parent, 
Older Brother—of whom we know so lit- 
tle. I have dreamed myself,—how could I 
help it —into their wondrous, winning phi- 
losophies, and find their life so deep, so 
all underground, so to speak, while ours 
is all on top. I often see Ramabai,” she 
continues, ‘tin the family of a Parsi editor 
of my acquaintance, and Dr. Ryder and I 
go to ride every evening by the sea, and 
talk about her uew ‘Sorosis’ Club,—that 
American child born in India.’”°— Woman's 
Cycle. 


Good Glothing for Boys 


LARCE AND SMALL, 


At Reasonable Prices, by the 
Manufacturers. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


EVENING DRESS SUITS 


| Correct in Style and in All Sizes. 








For sale in our Retail Clothing 
Department at much less than the 
prices for making to measure. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street, Boston. 


Furs, Furs, 


—FOR—_ 


Christmas Preseuts. 





The best value in the Fur line for the least 
money can be found at the Fur Manufacturing 
Rooms of 


H. CRINE, 
15 and {7 Avon St. 


Special attention given to Custom and Repair 
work, also Redyeing Furs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





Very Satisfactory Presents for 


THE NEW YEAR 


ARE 


GLOVES. 


And we call your attention to the attractive 
stock for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


No. 53 West Street. 





FOR SALE, 
AT POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER, 


On Boutwell Street, near Neponset Avenue, a beau- 
tiful New House of 12 Rooms, tastefully finished 
in cypress, with panelled hall and vestibule, and the 
ceilings of the lower story finished with polished 
cypress beams. Large and airy piazzas; furnace 
gas, hot and cold water, cemented cellar 

tubs, and all modern conveniences; with 4,350 feet 
of land, fruit and shade. Every room 

a pleasant view. Horse-cars pass within a hundred 
feet of the house, and steam cars within five minutes’ 
Electric motor promised net 


| Price, 86,000, Terms easy; say $500, cash 


in small monthly or quarterly payments, ‘with in- 
tones at five per cent. per year on deferred payments. 
ress ; 
H. B. BLAGK WELL, 3 Park St., Boston. 
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FATALITY. 


BY EDITH K. PERRY. 





In sorrow I found yqu, an atom down-hurled ; 
Your bright eyes closed, your brown wings furled, 
On the spring-brightened highway, where all your 
world 
Sang, blossomed and purled. 
Vhat wisp in your bill was a bit of your nest,— 
Its first or its last straw,—which was the best? 
What matter! each in a home might be blest 
At love’s sweet behest. 


In ecstasy soaring through air sunny bright, 
Some obstacle met in your swift-winged flight,— 
A flutter of pinions,—a fall through the light,— 
A cry,—and then, night. 


Your world was unmindful,—fair flowers upsprung 
Where all your gay comrades unceasingly sung, 
But your little mate’s plaint the song-chorus among 

Your knell faintly rung: 


And I, too, forgot you,—the imperative call 
Of day-cares supplanted a sorrow 80 small. 
Only infinite pity had marked the sad fall,— 
That, birdie, was all. 


These our lives, my brown bird,—fair structures that 
grow 
By our frail, finite flutterings to and fro, 
And just as the life.toil’s completion we know,— 
Some pitiful blow! 


Fateful our fall is, as blind was our flight,— 
Our death a faint cry in a world of delight,— 
What does it mean? —you and I know the might 
Of a power infinite. 
—The Youth's Companion. 


—-- + oe 
WHEN DAY IS DONE. 


When day is done, the robins sing 
Their dulcet vesper lays; 

When day is done, the black bats wing 
Through all the dusky ways; 

The crickets blow their flageolets 
More loudly than by day, 

The crystal dew steals forth and wets 
Each blossom-bell and spray. 





When day is done, the western skies 
Become a sea of gold, 
And holy, countless stars arise 
And pierce heaven’s curtain-fold ; 
The low winds sing a lullaby, 
And rock the flowers to sleep, 
The moon climbs up the eastern sky, 
And bridges o’er the deep. 


When day is done, the mother lays 
Her babe upon her breast, 

And while she dreams of other days, 
Slow sings it unto rest; 

When day is done, the shepherd leads 
The lambs home to the fold; 

When day is done, our labor-meeds 
Our willing fingers hold. 


When day is done, the toilers come 
With weary feet and slow, 
Unto the peacefulness of home, 
Where life’s best pleasures flow :— 
When day is done—life’s little day, 
Which ends so quickly here,— 
God grant our weary feet may stray 
Unto His pasture’s dear! 
—Good Housekeeping. 


—— --*#ee- 


THE HEAVENLY AIRS. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Work is the fresh air of the soul! 

It clears the heavy brain, 
Quickens the pulses of the mind, 
Warms thought to action, and the blind 
And sluggish will sunk into ease 
Of ineffective lethargies 

It stirs tu /ife again. 





Grief is the cold air of the soul! 
It chills and blights the flowers, | 

In urgent gusts it sways and smites, 

Freezing the source of all delights; 

But roots grow strong by dint of storm 

And, when the spring awakes, they form 
The growth of happier hours. 


Love is the warm air of the soul! 
It reacheth far and wide, 
Clasping all life with healing touch, 
Wooing the little into much, 
Making brown branch and buried root 
To bud and blossom and bear fruit 
Like the sweet summer-tide. 


Blow, heavenly wind, on every soul! 
And stir them constantly; 
Sting us and quicken us and bless, 
Relax not in thy urgent stress, 
Till out of toil and love and pain 
Full strength and stature we attain, 
And are led home by thee. 
—Congregationalist, 


—_—__—_——_+ 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
DORMITORY NO. 10. 


BY CARO FANCHER ROWE. 


‘No. 10; this is a new girl’s room,” so- 
liloguized Miss Ward, who was an “old 
girl” herself, that is, had been a student 
previous to the present term; and she 
rapped at the door before which she had 
paused. 

“Come!” carelessly responded a clear | 
voice from within. 

“Oh! it’s you, Miss Ward,” exclaimed | 
the owner of the voice, her face lighting 
up with pleasure as she hastily rose to 
offer an easy rocker to her visitor. 

“*T called, Miss Franklin,” she said, with | 
abrupt directness, ‘‘to see if you would 
not like to join our college Y, W. C. A.” 

‘Another society!’ exclaimed Miss 
Franklin, with an affected look of horror. | 
“Oh, mercy! Give usa rest! I’m just | 
frantic trying to prepare fur the E. L. S. | 
programme, and I should be killed with 
anymore. Do have some caramels,” add- 
ed the vivacious young hostess, offering a 
box. | 

“This is not a literary society,” ex- 
plained Miss Ward, ‘‘but an association of | 
students for Bible study and matual help | 
in Christian work and life. I think you | 
would find it useful and interesting.” 








| did, my dear,” replied the elder girl. 
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‘Well, I’m sure I don’t know,” respond- 
! 
| 


ed the listener, toying with languid grace 
with the ribbons that ornamented her 
chair, ‘‘I1 never cared much for religious 
meetings. Is it a popular society?” 

“I think I may safely say thatitis. All 
our best students belong,” replied Miss 
Ward, with a smile. 

Miss Franklin was ambitious to move in 
the ‘best society,” and do only those 
things that were ‘‘the mode,” as she had 
been accustomed to do at the fashionable 
select schoo! she had recently exchanged 
for N University. 

“Then put down my name, and draw on 
me for the initiation fee, dues, or what- | 
ever you call it. And now, dear Miss 
Ward,” she continued in an appealing 
tone, *‘while you are here, please help me 
on this business!” and Miss Franklin gave 
a helpless glance at an empty paper on 
the study table. ‘‘The directors put me | 
on for a paper on ‘Why Women Need the | 
Ballot.’ 1 dont want to disgrace myself | 
and the society, but I haven't the remotest | 
idea why they do.” 

Miss Ward laughed. ‘'J need the bal- 
lot,” she said, ‘‘to allay the smarting sense 
of injustice that I feel when [ see Messrs. 
Lazy Loafer, Ignorant Foreigner, and 
Spotted Tail go to the polls to represent 
me, an American-born woman of twenty- | 
three, who have supported myself for half | 
a dozen years, whose brain is quite equa! 
to theirs, and whose acquaintance with | 
the theory of Republican government is 
certainly superior to any one of them! I 
need it to protest against a thousand exist- 
ingills. I need it to protect myself against | 
future injustice and unwise legislation. 
Every woman needs it to raise her from 
peasant ranks to that of the nobility; for | 
what is the ballot now but an aristocracy of 
the male sex? Every woman needs it for 
the mental stimulus that study of great liv- 
ing questions would give her. Go to the 
library, look through the files of the 
papers dedicated to woman's freedom, and 
you will find plenty of strong points for 
your essay.” 

“Oh, dear! If I had your ideas and fine | 
delivery I shouldnt mind public speaking! 
I’m out of my element in this co-educa- 
tional school. At Madame L *s I was | 
somebody, with my French, music, dan- | 

cing. and pretty gowns. ‘The girls all | 
looked up to me, and the boys, if I do say 
it, hovered around me ‘like bees around 
basswood,’ as papasays; that is, when we 
had a chance to see them, which wasn't 
often, [ assure you, for madame was a reg- | 
ular martifet, and never trusted us a min- 
ute. Here the boys pay most attention to 
the girls who talk and rank well, even if 
their plain gowns do fit perfectly hor- 
rid over their thick waists! Now, Miss 
Ward,” she said, in a tone of deprecation, | 
as she stopped in the midst of her plaint | 
to notice the amused look in the eyes of 
her listener, ‘you know I don’t mean that 
you look horrid!" 

‘*f shouldn't have been offended if yuu 
“We 
are here to prepare for the work of life, 
and society and fashions are minor affairs. 
I am fond of pretty things, but cannot af- 
ford them, and would not exchange my 
comfortable clothes and excellent health 
for anything else, be it ever so fashiona- 
ble.” , 

“I’m not very strong, but I didn’t suppose 
that my clothes had anything to do with it. 
I wish | had your lovely complexion and 
sweet plump arms; but, tell me honestly, 
don’t you think I have a nice form?” and 
the speaker surveyed herself critically be- 
fore the mirror. 

**Yes, certainly, you have a slender fig- | 
ure,’ responded Miss Ward, in a tone of 
reserve which the other was quick to ob- | 
serve. 

‘*Please tell me just what you think,” | 
she said. ‘*Won’t it last?’ 

‘*Well, to be candid, then,” said Miss 
Ward, ‘‘in a few years your slender shoul- 
ders will be sharp and angular, your chest 
flat and arms thin, the result of wearing 
perfect-fitting tailor gowns. They do not 
admit of a free circulation of the blood, 
and the muscles are partially starved. 
Your respiration is too short, and your 
skin betrays that lungs and stomach are 
already weak and disordered, for which, I 
do pot doubt, tight dressing is largely re- 











| sponsible.” 


‘**Dear me! you frighten me!” exclaimed 
Miss Franklin. **What shall I do, discard 
my new gowns? I'll turn over a new leaf | 
if you think it will improve my appear- 


| ance—and health,” she added, in defer- | 
| ence to her visitor’s high opinion of its 


value. 

‘Join the drill,” advised Miss Ward. 
“Wear your uniform threngh school 
hours. Eat plain, nutritious food; drink | 
cold water, which is a better tonic than 
tea or coffee. Wear loose woollen under- | 
wear that will gently irritate the skin, and 
I am sure you will be pleased with the | 
improvement that will speedily ensue.” 

Miss Franklin, with profuse thanks for 
the kind advice, promised to attend to 
every direction, and said good-by to her | 


No. 10, but come often.”’ 


As the only daughter of a prosperous | 


architect, Miss Frauklin had had her own 


way until she had selected a lover of | 


whom both parents disapproved, and then 
a change had been made in schools, in the 


roundings she would cease to think of her 


unworthy young spendthrift, with whom | 


she had become infatuated. 
versity was a Western institution, con- 
ducted on a broad and liberal policy, 
where young women were not admitted 


N— Uni- | 


through an ‘-Annex,” but were cared for | 


as generously as were male students, even 
to military drill, an exercise that was both 
useful and popular, developing, as it did, 
full, firm muscles, erect carriage and 
graceful gait, and supplying a knowledge 
of how to handle a gun. 

That evening, as Miss Franklin sat in 
her room reading a novel, the preceptress 
called. After some kindly inquiries, she 
said : 
students, but in a boarding-hall inmates 
must observe regular hours. Is there any 


**We have few rules to govern our | 


good reason why you should absent your- | 
self from breakfast and chapel, and burn | 


a light after ten o'clock?’ 

**I m lonely, and sit up to read, and then 
don't feel like getting up to breakfast,” 
she faitered, expecting a reprimand. 

**You should have a room-mate for com- 
pany,’ said Miss North. 

‘Oh, yes!” said Miss Franklin, eagerly. 
“T should like that if I could only have 
Miss Ward.” 

‘She would make an admirable room- 
mate,” assented Miss North. ‘She is a 
very practical kind of girl, a little dicta- 
torial, as we teachers are apt to get, but a 
most wholesome companion. But she 
cannot afford to pay first-floor reut, and [ 
should not be willing to have you go to 
the third floor. It isa shame that eleva- 
tors were not putin. The long flights in 
this building and the university make a 
pernicious draft on the health of imma- 
ture girls. Every public building needs 
aun assistant woman architect.” 

“That's what papa says; he’s an ar- 
chitect and builder, ’ chimed in her listen- 
er. 
an. Would you care to see some of my 
work?” 


drawings handed her. 

**I did those just for fun, last summer, in 
papa’s office. He says if I were a boy he 
would send me to a school of design and 
make me his partner.” 

‘““My dear,” said Miss North, with em- 
phasis, ‘‘why not become your father’s 
partner anyway? Every woman should 
have a trade or profession. You show 
real aptitude for this. It would give a 
zest to study to have a definite aim. Girls 
should not consider themselves fated to be 
housekeepers unless they are sure it is 
congenial work.” 

Miss Frauklin had not thought of that 
point, though she expected to be at the 
head of her own establishment some day. 
For was she not already engaged to Clar- 
ence, though it was a secret from papa 
and mamma? 

“It seems like such a task,” objected 
Miss Franklin, ‘tto acquire atrade. It is 
so much easier to be cared for by one’s 
husband,” with a little arch laugh. 

‘“*Ah, yes; that is the fallacious theo- 
ry that is the source of much depend- 
ent misery. Many a woman has spenta 
lifetime of toil and energy in upbuilding 


| aman and his fortunes, to have nothing 


in the end but a dwarfed nature, broken 
constitution, and pauperism. The class 
whose services are priceless, that of wives 
and mothers, suffers more of actual want 
and humiliating dependence than any 
other 


own womanhood. Liberal education will 
promote the growth of thought and in- 
dependent spirit, and special training 
will tend to emancipate them financial- 
ly. ‘Together they will have forged a 
weapon that will enforce equality before 
the law. Then,’ said the professor, as 
she rose to leave, her fine-lined, intellect- 
ual face aglow with the thought, ‘then, 
for the first time, woman's opportunity 
will unfold for the development and eleva- 


| tion of the human race.” 


Not long afcerward, Marian Ward ex- 
changed the plain dormitory of the third 
floor for the first-floor room which Mar- 
guerite Franklin's taste and money had 
made beautiful and attractive, the original 
occupant stipulating that she should re- 
ceive instruction and advice for rent, 
while Marian consented to the change at | 
the earnest request of the preceptress, for | 
a special reason. But she playfully con- 
ditioned that ‘these be given up,” indi- 


| cating a box of chewing-gum and a 


trashy novel that lay on the study table. | 
“I might become addicted to one er more 
habits that would interfere with my work,” 
she added. For answer, the owner, with 
a penitent flush, thrust the offending arti- 


* He says I'm a clever draughtswom- 


respectable class in the world, | 
Women must be taught the worth of their | 
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The next few months that followed 
were important ones to Marguerite in the 
formation of life habits and character. 
Lessons were learned that gradually 


| changed the currents of mind and soul; 
hope that with new influences and sur- 


but the gay, spirited girl's flippant speech- 
es often tried the patience of her room- 
mate. 

“Oh, I do think the lieutenant just per- 
fectly and awfully splendid, with his 
lovely gray moustache and severe, grand 
manners!” declared Marguerite, as she 
stood at the open window one mild after- 
noon, watching the military drill of the 
male cadets. ‘I’m regularly ‘mashed’ on 
the dear man, and should be tempted to 
throw Clarence over to-morrow for him,” 
she continued, in high, clear tones that did 


who were passing beneath the window. 
Marian, who sat where she could see the 
sidewalk, dryly remarked : 

“It is you, then, and not Clarence, who 
are the false, fleeting one. Those two 


visitor, calling after her ‘‘not to forget | cles into the dust-jar, and never replaced _ ed the young girl, in a tone of s 
| them. 


jection. 
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you not break this unwise engagement? 


Marguerite, more impressed than she 
cared to own, replied: “I will think about 
it; but you've never been in love, and don’t 


know how hard it is to give it up.” 


“Old as Iam,” laughed Marian, ‘I know 
no more about it than youdo. Tobe sure, 


I was engaged at eighteen, and mother, 


good, wise soul that she was, made me 
drop the affair, and I've rejoiced ever singe 


| that she did.” 
not fail to reach the ears of two ladies 


ladies”—pointing out the figures across | 
the campus—“‘overheard your absurd re- | 


marks.” 
Marguerite colored with mortification. 
‘*They are the lieutenant’s wife and 
daughter,” continued Marian, calmly, 
‘and you need not expect to be honored 
with an invitation to their receptions, for 


they are true ladies, who do not extend in- | 


discriminate invitations.” 

The young girl meant to be a lady, and, 
with her pretty face and figure, winning, 
graceful manners, accomplishments and 
wealth, was not conscious of any lack 
until now. 


‘*My dear,” said Marian, kindly, “if you | 


only knew how hard it is for me to speak 
plainly, and why I do so, you would for- 
give me,”’ kissing the sobbing giri. 

“Oh, I'm so ashamed of myself!” was 
the response. ‘I want youto help me have 
a little sense!”—this last with disdainful 
emphasis. Marian smiled, and concluded 
that it was a hopeful case. ‘*You haven't 


paid your ‘room-rent’ in two weeks,” said | 


Murguerite, reproachfully, 


drying her | 


eyes and adjusting herself close to Mar- 


ian’s chair. 
me 


**Now just pitch in and give 
‘Hail Columbia!’ There!" she ex- 


| claimed, “I didn’t mean to use slang. | 
It was with surprise and admiration that | 
Miss North inspected the portfolio of | 


will try to be more refined, from this very 
hour!’ And she was true to her word. 


‘*My first piece of advice is, then,” be- | 


gan Marian, in a serious tone, *‘to cease 
thinking and talking of the male sex, at 
least until you are a grown woman.” 

‘I’m past seventeen, and lots of the 
girls in our set are married at eighteen or 
nineteen,”’ said Marguerite, defensively. 


do,’ commented Marian, with emphasis. 
“Girls are neither fitted to marry nor to 
muke a proper choice at that age. Mar- 
riage is a sacred and responsible relation, 
requiring self-sacrifice, wisdom and devo- 
tion, particularly on the part of the wom- 
an, or itisafailure. People must prepare 
for it as for any other business of life, use 
all possible discretion and sagacity in 
choosing an honest, congenial life-part- 
ner, and be prepared to exercise mutual 
forbearance and love. Aud I sometimes 
think a woman should employ a detective 
to look up a man’s past life, if unknown to 
her, if she contemplates marrying him.” 

“Why,” said Marguerite, a little shocked, 
“wouldn't you trust your Jover’s word?” 

‘No. A man who is morally culpable 
is quite equal to the deception necessary 
to carry on a double life, and what pure | 
woman would knowingly unite herself to 
one of opposite qualities? A man, before | 
he marries, should fit himself for, and 
prove himself capable of, earning a living | 
suflicient to prevent the wife and mother 
from being the overworked and unhappy 
drudge so many wives are.” 

“Is it not right to marry a poor man? 
I should think it a lovely and noble thing 
to do. I don’t care for money myself,” 
said Marguerite, warmly. 

‘“That depends on whether he is willing 
tostay poor. Poverty isa hard, cruel con- | 
dition of life. A woman has the possibil- 
ity of children to consider also, and is in | 
duty bound to select a man both pure and 
courageous to fight the battle of life for 
her. There will be enough uncertainty at 
the best, as society is now organized. | 
Could you live in a cheap tenement house, 
instead of one of your model homes, give 
up society, travel, amusements, books and 
music, all for love of Clarence?’ 

“Yes, I think I could,’ was the answer, 
witha little hesitation; ‘*but Clarence says | 
that papa and his uncle would not see us | 
starve, if we did marry without their con- 
sent.” 

“O child! A man must have little spirit 
or principle who can talk that way. My 
little girl, Clarence is all unworthy of a 
good woman’s love. Cannot you see that 
it is nobler to withhold love than to be- 
stow it on an unworthy object?” said Mar- 
ian, after a little pause. 

“I'm not of much account myself, and I 
guess he’s good enough for me,” respond- 





It was a Saturday evening in December, 
and the calm, warm day had closed with, 
| violent snow-storm, and ‘No. 10” looked 
especially cosy and attractive in contrast 


with the out-door aspect. 


“Oh, dear!” groaned Marguerite, ‘‘who 
would have thought that a little laundry- 
work could make one feel so wretchedly! 
| My feet ache, my back and arms are lame, 


and my hands are blistered.” 


“And yet,” rejoined Marian, as she sat 
down by the bed and salved the delicate 
hands, ‘‘we had a small list, and the hall 


laundry has every convenience.” 


Miss Franklin, in an heroic frame of 
mind, had convinced herself, assisted by 
the diplomatic Marian, that as poor men's 
wives more frequently do their laundry- 
work than hire it done, it was her duty to 
learn the process, in case Clarence should 


be financially unfortunate; and to-day, 
under her room-mate’s direction, she had 


taken a lesson. 


‘*Mother used to say,” remarked Marian, 


reflectively, ‘‘that the cook-stove and wash- 


tub were the sacrificial altars upon which 


woman’s health and 


spirits were immo- 


lated; and they will continue to be so 
until cooperation or some other solution of 


the household-drudgery 


problem takes 


them out of the home.” 
‘*Well,” said the amateur laundress, de- 


cidedly, ‘1 rebel, now 


the washtub!” 


and forever, against 


‘**l wish I could see every woman in the 
| United States join the 
| the men to provide steam power. It is 
simply barbarous that women, particu- 
larly mothers, should be compelled to do 
such heavy and unhealthful work. When 
1 was a child, I have seen mother carry 
thirty pails of water across two lots and 
up four icy steps, to do a washing for six, 


rebellion, and oblige 


| in a handleless tub; use a leaky boiler that 


2 , | Was past mending, but co : Y 
“It is a foolish, even wicked thing to SF ORG) ONS CONE GUE Coen 


be replaced ; hang the clothes on a knotty 


| rope-line in freezing 


weather; and then 


clear the kitchen and get supper to the 
music of baby’s crying, whose milk, poor 
fellow, had been spoiled for him by moth- 
er’s hard work and exposure.” 


‘*What a sad experience you must have 
had,” remarked Marguerite, sympatheti- 


cally. 


**Well, no, not altogether,’ 


Marian, reflectively. 
kind man, who would 


explained 
**Father was a good, 
have books and pa- 


pers, and mother was an excellent man- 
ager, who provided us with comfortable 
flannels and enough plain, nourishing food, 
so that we grew up strong and healthy, 


and trained to work. 
genuity she displayed 
clothes, if applied to 
would have won her 
ventor.”’ 


The taste and in- 
in making over old 
some skilled trade, 
distinction as an in- 


‘Some people say that women are not 


naturally adapted to 


marked Marguerite, w 


be inventors,” re- 
ith a little laugh. 


‘I think they’re wrong,” said Marian, 
with a touch of impatience in her speech. 
‘I suspect that most men-inventors in- 
herit their disposition to create devices 


from skilful, managfng mothers. 


Poor 


mother, who craved intellectual life and 
society, what a narrow, tiresome road she 
walked, keeping out of debt in a high- 


priced Western town, 


on eight hundred & 


year!” continued Marian, reminiscently. 
‘Eight hundred!” echoed Marguerite, 
“I didn’t suppose « civilized family could 


live on that. ’ 


‘Intellectual professional people often 
do, while working people, of as refined 
tastes as any, manage to exist on half that 
sum; but I assure you, my dear, that eveD 
love cannot make life seem other than 4 
‘terrible grind,’ at times, to poor wives 
Think what poverty must be when caused 
by indolence, intemperance, or unfaithful- 


ness !” 


‘Marian! Dear Marian Ward!” and Mar- 
guerite impulsively clasped her arms 


about her friend. 
ing my eyes! 


“TI thank you for open- 
I never knew what manual 


labor was before. I thought I was full of 


courage. 


| see now that I do not love any 


maa enough to risk the possibilities of mar 


riage and poverty.” 


“Not Clarence, at any rate,” thought 


Marian. 


‘*]t’s so stormy I can’t find any one to g° 


light de. 


“You are not the ‘little white angel’ tha 
he calls you; but with your youth and Op- 
portunities there are rich possibilities for 
a noble development,” said Marian, egy. 
nestly. ‘It is better to expand your Own 
life than to expend it in propping Up or 


building other feeble structures. Wij 
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» inventors,” re 
a little laugh. 
g,’’ said Marian, 
-e in her speech. 
1en-inventors in- 
Oo create devices 
mothers. Poor 
‘Hectual life and 
tiresome road she 
debt in a high- 
eight hundred & 
-reminiscently. 
oed Marguerite, 
zed family could 


nal people often 
le, of as refined 
exist on half that 
y dear, that even 
em other than 4 
, to poor wives. 
» be when caused 
-e, or unfaithful- 


Ward !"' and Mar- 
sped her arms 
nk you for open- 
ew what manual 
ght I was fall of 
I do not love any 
ssibilities of mar- 


rate,” thought 








ndany one to go 





td another year they were made part of 


—_ 


to society 


a then we'll have a ‘campfire’ in 
No. 10!” exclaimed Marguerite, forgetting 
her fatigue. ‘‘Some one sent me a five- 

upd box of candy to-day. You go to 
the preceptress for permission, please, 
Marian; she trusts you;” and a little later 
the sound of revelry arose. 


Miss North had added to her permission | 


the loan of a nut-cracker and her best sil- 
yer picks, with an order on the stewardess 
for apples and nuts, saying that almost 
anything would prove harmless in so mer- 
ry a company. Innocent, unrestrained 
fun reigned supreme—‘a feast of candy 
and a flow of soul,” as Milly Banks said. 
And in the merry, sparkling company, 
pone of the college girls were in higher 
spirits than the hostesses, for a burden had 
rolled off the mind of each. 

The talk turned on the future. Many of 
the young ladies had their prospective 
careers mapped out. A number were to 


be teachers of music, art, the public | 


schools; one or two expected to teach 
modern languages. 
in the commercial department, prepara- 
tory to business engagements. 

Hattie Williams said: “I am preparing 
myself to take charge of the office of the 
jumber-yard my two brothers have started 
with our savings and little patrimony. 
Kate will keep house, and we hope to build 
up a good business by uniting our forces 
and capital.” 

Two expected to study medicine. Others 
supposed they would, in time, become 
housekeepers. 

“Now, Marian, your turn; of course you 


_ wouldn't marry !”’ said her room-mate, mis- 


chievously. 

“J shall soon take a diploma from the 
law department, as most of you know. I 
sha)l settle in some bright Western town, 
wake collections one specialty, insurance 
another, and ‘rush’ anything in my line of 
business, to enable me to place mother in 
a velvet chair, with nothing to do but to 


Several were students | 
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: : = 
with,” said a lady caller, a little | the regular curriculum, under the head of | 


“Lectures on Physiology for Young 


Women.” 

Marguerite found that it was notan easy 
matter to rid herself of a lover for whom 
her father’s money was an attraction. It 
was a few days before the Christmas holi- 
days that she received a letter from Clar- 
ence, proposing that she stop off at a junc- 
tion, on her way home, to marry him. His 
letter was an alternation of cajolery and 
threats. 
Marian, with frightened face and tearful 
eyes. 

‘Could he sue me for not keeping my 
promise?” she asked. ‘I wouldn’t marry 
any one for ages, after hearing the doc- 
tor’s lectures, especially one who uses 
wine and cigars.” 

“Well, my dear, 1 think you have been 
punished enough for the folly of this se- 
eret, hasty engagement, and, if you wish, 
I will inform him of the law concerning 
minors.’’ 

“Oh, if you will help me out of this 


Marguerite handed the letier to | 


wretched scrape, I will never have another | 


secret from mother!” 

“Ah, this has not been one! 
your mother’s earnest request that I coun- 
selled you, in season and out, to break it 
off.” 

‘*Well, it will be a happy Christmas for 
father and mother, then, and my gift to 
them shall be the acquaintance of Miss 
Ward, lecturer of ‘Dormitory No. 10,’ the 


| best and truest friend a girl ever had; and 


knit silk socks, if that will be her ideal of | 


ease and comfort.’ 

“My respected parents were married too 
young to have any surplus sense to bestow 
on me,” laughed a roly-poly girl perched 
upon a trunk, picking nuts. ‘I’m afilicted 
in the same manner as the ‘prep’ who said 
that ‘mental study made him sick; but I 
can work beautiful buttonholes, and have 
a heart for any fate.” 

“One trade well learned is worth a liv- 
ing,’ said Mary Edwards. ‘Consider 
yourself engaged for my establishment. I 
mean to be a ladies’ tailor, and shall make 
ladies’ reform dress a specialty. Gowns 
will soon be pass/s, and my fortune is as 
good as made.” 

The chorus of amused laughter, and re- 
marks that she would have a long time to 
wait, did not in the least disconcert the 
prophetic tailoress. 

“Let us hope that she will get rich with 
atush of business, for have we not enough 
burdens that cannot be thrown off, with- 
out being shackled with skirts that have 
come down to us from barbarous ages?” 
said Angie Newton, who was preparing to 
become an advocate of woman suflrage. 

“T shall be an architect, and build model 
tenement houses, with set tubs and the 
best of water privileges,” declared Mar- 


guerite; and a look of resolution flashed | 


in the brown eyes, which the keen gray 
ones of her room-mate noted with pleas- 
ure. 

“Attention, comrades!” 
Wylee, of the senior class, who spoke. 
“Young women may prepare here for a 
large variety of trades and professions, 
but the business in which most ‘girls en- 
gage, sooner or later—that of wifehood 
and motherhood—has no ‘chair’. John 
and I expect to send out our ‘harness cake,’ 
48 My young brother 'l'ed calls bridal cake, 
800n after graduating here; and if, in the 
course of time, the angels should leave 
some of their kinfolk with us, I should 
know little or nothing about the proper 


It was Captain | 


care of myself or the wee stranger, except | 


48 I learned it in a haphazard fashion. It 


seems to me that girls should be taught | 
sexual physiology and hygiene, and the | 
science of maternity, to enable them to , 


livein the marriage relation purely and 
healthfully, and to do their whole duty to 
themselves and their children.” 

Miss North, who had recently come in, 
here remarked decisively : ‘‘Miss Wylee is 


quite right ; it isa subject that deeply con- | 


cerns the health, morality, and happiness 
of the race. The crime and misery that 
follow a perversion of what is and should 
be, with health and temperance, one of the 
noblest human functions, is more the re- 
sult of ignorance than wilful wrong-doing. 
ltisa science that cannot be learned in a 
desultory fashion by the young and unin- 
formed without mischief; so that the best 
talent should be employed to teach both 
Sexes, in a pure and scientific manner. If 
you wish, | will invite Dr. Mary Stevens 
% deliver to you a series of lectures.” 

The serious attention given to the lec- 
turer denoted an appreciation of their need, 


j 


ri 
By 


it will be the happiest Christmas for us all 
that we have ever known,” said Marguer- 
ite, with a sigh of relief. 


It was at | 


‘You, have a look of exaltation, Miss | 


Franklin. Have you just come from a 
praise meeting, or a woman's rights con- 
vention ?” 

**Both,’’ was the reply from a fine-look- 
ing young woman. ‘The place was on a 
Western train; the time, five years after 
the first Christmas of our story; the first 
speaker, Rev. Angie Newton. ‘I have 
been spending the Christmas holidays with 
Mrs. Channing, née Marian Ward,” ex- 
plained Miss Franklin. 
and lives at L——, where her mother has 
charge of their home.” 

‘*You surprise me! Independent Mar- 
ian married! And her mother, whom I 


‘She is married, | 


thought it was the aim of her life to place | 


at ease, doing housework? [ am disap- 
pointed,” said the Rey. Miss Newton. 
‘**You need not be,” and a merry smile 
danced over the blooming face of Marguer- 
ite. ‘She isthe healthiest, happiest wom- 
an, and her mother the most careful and 


serene old lady I ever knew, who has time | 


to enjoy her grandchildren as she never 
had for her own. Marian is temporarily 
out of her law oflice, as the new baby is 
only six months old. They live in the 


prettiest and most convenient house that | 


father and I could devise. The cooking 
and laundry-work are done outside the 
house, and with the assistance of a maid 
the house runs itself, leaving the family to 
enjoy it. Oh, no, Marian‘never inveighed 
against marriage, but only against im- 
proper and hasty marriages, and depend. 
ence {of the wife. The Channings are 
ideally happy, and I get inspiration to last 
a year when I visit them.” 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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The importance of purifying the blood can. 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
‘good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood's Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Jlood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
lrepared by C. Il. Hood & Co., Loweli, Mass. 


[00 DBeoses One Dollar 





K AGENYS WANTED FOR 
STORY OF THE WAR 
Mary A. Livermore 


Her own Narrative of “* FOUR YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI- 
ENCE AS NURSE” in Hospitals, Camps, and on the Battle-field. 
No other book has drawn so many tears. ht, Pure, and 
/. found 08, it sells at 
sight to all. book to make money on now 
and for the holidays. O° No competit pages, 
splendid Steel Plates, aud old I 
colors. Tat thousand. 004 ts 
Men and Women. Distance no hindrance, for we Pay 
Freights and give Extra Terms. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & Ov. Ib 
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Are the BEST. 
SOLD BY DRUGGIST» 
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ART 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


MOUNTEO AND UNMOUNTED 


ART ALBUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


1889. Salon pictures Just published. 
Views from all parts of the world. 
Portraits of Authors, Composers, Painters, etc. 
Many specialties for the Holidays, 


Artistic Framing, to Order. 
FRAMED PHOTOGRAPHS 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 Washington Street, Boston. 
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This Exercising Machine can be used by Ladies, 
Gentlemen and Children. It is light, healthful and 
wonderful for producing perfect circulation of the 
blood. Price, $5.00. 

Two simple screw eyes, one in the floor and one 
seven feet above, in the most convenient part of your 
dressing or sleeping room, adjusts it for use for 
either man, woman or child. Price, 5.00. 

Five minutes’ exercising before retiring at night 
will produce undisturbed rest and quiet at once. 
Price, $5.00. 


NOYES BROS., 
Hosiers, Glovers and Shirt Makers, 


Washington and Summer Streets, 
BOSTON, U. 8. A. 


Cukshaywotarn 
80 ieiggles At 


lSustor/ 


This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 


‘LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 


| Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
| doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 


rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 


| and other parties ey served by polite and 
n 


| silver and china. 


competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
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8. C. JAMESON & CO., 
Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 
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MRS. MARION WALKER. 
I wish to empioy a few ladies on salary, to tak: 
charge of my business at their homes. Entirely 
unobjectionable; light; very fascinating and 
healthful; no talking required; permanent po- 
sition; wages $10 per week Good 
pay for part time. My references include some 
of the best, well known people of Louisville, 


Cincinnati, Pittsburg and elsewhere. Address 
with stamp MRS. MARION WALKER, — 
ith and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky, 


When I say cure Ido not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again, 
I mean aradical cure. I have made the disease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure, Send at 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 

H. G. ROOT, M.Ce, 183 Pearl St., N.Y. 
SE SY ST 


ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLScure 
all Blood Diseases. Constipation and Biliousness, 


“BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 





‘Business Woman's Journal 


FREE to those who subscribe before Jan. 30, 1890. 
Terms 55 cents a year; single copies 10 cents. 


| women is Miss Mary F. Seymour’s “Hints to Sten- 
ographers and Type-writers.” 


Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors | 


from Broadway, receives 
boarders at reasonable prices, 
largest retail stores and places of amusement. 
terms address as above. 


Location central to 
For 


rmanent and transient | 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1890. 


ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Societ, 


of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 


dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
or double price. 


38 Park Row, - - 


excellent Christmas number. 

picture of Miss Ada C. Sweet, 
| could be taken for an article showing the success 
| that business women can and have attained. 


of feminine interest in The Business Woman's 
Journal, and 
good.’”’"—N. Y. Mail and Express, Dec. 10, 1889. 


magazine recently started by Miss Mary F. Seymour, 
is already on the high road to success. 
edited, is thoroughly practical, and is brimful of 
just the kind of information needed by business 

women.”’.-Brooklyn Standard Union, Oct. 17, 1889. 


manner upon every page of this magazine; from 
cover » a od ys 4 y pose 
stampec ection in every department, showin 
the tread” We be 4 
well-earned success which it deserves and urge 
upon our readers to see for themselves what The 
Business Woman’s Journal! is like.’’— The Wom- 
an'’s News, Nov. 7, 1889. 


|THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
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BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


with or without the 


Ouuind 
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within a waist. 
Infants, 


‘qq 





PATENTED. 


THIS WAIST isa 


Scone, 


PRICES. 
Style - Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones............0..+.. 


rfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and 2 pestect bust support is poasties 
e. In ae Seen ae —— al nm and 

cular attentiop to the 8 roportions and requireme 
the growing little ones has been p= in sh _ a 4 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from s e 


sts, as made for Chil 


aping the 





1.75 

Bone Front only.......++0+0++.. wr 

o 08, Laced Bac” , Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
“* 610, Misses’ Whole B¢ck without Bones....... +» 160 
* 611, “ Ad “ Boned. 1.75 
* 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones.. 75 
** 631, Infants’ bad we  Fecsncn: ennseeve 76 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Ohildren and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. ¥ 7 


Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waiste sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satie 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at ofhce of Woman's JourNAL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution ot Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentaiity. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suftrage. 

Woman ‘ms Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leatfiet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at WomMAn’s JouRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. ; 

Woman Sufirage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Shall Women be Admitted to the General 
Conference ? by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 

Womeaa Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 





Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 


We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 





Christmas Number 


OF THE 


MARY F. SEYMOUR, | 


PUBLISHER, 

New York City, N. Y. 
The Business Woman's Journal issues an 
The frontispiece is a | 
No better text | 


A paper of practical interest to many business 


“There is fashion and fiction and all sorts of matter 
the Christmas number is unusually 
“The Business Woman’s Journal, the new 


It is well 


“Miss Seymour is leaving her impress in striking 
first five numbers issued is 


back of it all. speak for it the 


Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY,. ESTHER A. TAYLOR, 


Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session o 
tinues five months. omen 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.8., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical Collegeof Pennsylvania, 
N. Coliege Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 





oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures........+++sese+++ @ 86.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and im advance.........6+++> eeevccccecs 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......- sosseceses 6.00 
Demonstrrtor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee..... eocccccccee ececccccssces 80,080 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


; A 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens October Ist; em May, 
1889. Cures sone grated course. Lectures, 2e8, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost ait the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and Information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, Mt. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 

Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44. 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRGAT 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a a analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

fice hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 


days. Teke elevator. 
For the Relief and Uvre of 


KENICS eerie, gies 
LIVER Pict Any indy ean take thewe 
PILLS SE 
WINE OF COCA X8kve Tontc ‘ana 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 





liable BRAIN AND 


Holmes & Co 
JERSEY 
FITTING 


UNION 
UNDER 


GARMENTS. 


High grade in Silk, 8 

and Seekers. Silk and ie 

, All-Wool Merino, Dr. 
Jaeger’s All-Wool Yarn, in 
Summer, Winter and extra 
heavy weight. 
the vicinity of Boston 
and examine. Take elevator. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


We quote from the pen of 


Annie Jenness Miller 
the gifted a of 
“Dress,” a mo 

zine “devoted to prast- 
cal and beautiful in women’s 


and children’s clothing,” 
(Nov., 87, number): 





TRADE MARK 


“HOLMES & CO., 109 Kingston Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., hold a patent on a Union Suit whieh 
is simply Perfect in Quality, Workmanship and 





THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Price, 
first-class in every respect.” 


We handle these goods and consider them 


parts,and from the 
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SUFFRAGE WORK IN GEORGIA. 


Cotumsvs, GA., Dec. 23, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

You express the wish that I would circu- 
late a petition to my Legislature for munic- 
ipal woman suffrage with a reading and 
writing qualification. Last summer I cir- 
culated, as did other women, a petition for 
an industrial school, and obtained many 
signatures, besides awakening in women 
more interest in the proceedings of our 
Legislature and in newspaper reading. 1 
could freely circulate it, as it was a peti- 
tion for a common benefit; but I do not 
think I can ever petition for my rights. 
Doubtless you will think I might well 
afford to follow in the steps of so grand a 
woman as Mrs. Stone; but I sometimes 
think that our petition department does 
but waste our suffrage vitality. [am not 
unmindful of the debate and editorial 
comment which it calls forth; however, it 
seems to me that our time is more wisely 
spent in circulating the WOMAN s JOUR- 


| pe ugly behavior. 
| it 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


I did not wonder at 


‘The father and brother took leave of the 
child. She smiled and said she 
write a letter when she had learned to do 
so. She did not ery when they went away. 
She was at home now as never before. I 
asked the child two or three days after- 
wards if she liked it here, and whether the 
days seemed long or short. She said she 


| liked being here very much indeed; her 


time had seemed quite short. The poor 
child told me she was counting the long 
days and hours since her father had told 
her of his intention to bring her to me. 
She was very anxious to get out of her 
mother-in-law’s house and come to school 


would | 


to study and be happy. In three days after | 


she came here, her expression had com- 
pletely changed. She looked like another 
child. Now she is as happy and free as a 
bird, and sings songs with other children, 
and plays with them quite like a little 


| child. She is an intelligent girl, and ap- 


| 


NAL (mine goes to many « reader) and in | 


using such other means as we may to edu- 
cate women up to a point at which they 
will disdain to enter into marriage as sub- 
ordinates. For the mass of women will 
never obtain all their rights, or be secure 
in the enjoyment of them, till a fair num- 
ber of women refuse to marry until all 
their legal and political rights are acknow!l- 
edged. I know by experience that when 
suffrage sentiment thus asserts itself, 
those men who otherwise only banter all 
our arguments, immediately open their 
eyes and begin to talk seriously. 

I shall write you whenever there is any- 
thing of interest to the cause. Little in 
that line now happens in Georgia; but I 
am hoping many things from the choice 
of Atlanta for the next W. C. T. U. Con- 
vention. 

The JOURNAL will be glad to learn that 
I have obtained a weekly column in the 
Columbus Enquirer-Sun, which has a 
wide circulation. ‘The editor’s condition 
was, “If it is interesting.” I antici- 
pated that some of my friends (?) might 
use their influence to make him with- 
draw the column, for a deacon of the 
Presbyterian Church actually had the as- 
surance to advise my mother to forbid me 
her roof unless I renounced my interest in 
woman suffrage. But as the editor was 
kind enough to say he was ‘‘very much 
pleased’ with the first column, I have 
now no fear of its withdrawal. The new- 
sy pages of the JouRNAL I find invaluable 
in preparing the column. 


lies herself very diligently to her studies 
n school hours. How thankful [ am to 
have her here. I wish I could reach, help, 
and comfort all the six hundred thousand 
little child-widows of her age! 


the treasurer of the Ramabai Association, 
and will gladly receive money to be de- 
voted to general expenses, or the building 
fund, as may be desired by the giver. Par- 
ticulars with regard to the work may be 
had by addressing Miss A. P. Granger, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

— +oo————_—— 


OLIVER JOHNSON. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

[ think it but fair to correct a statement 
made in the New York papers, that my 
uncle, Oliver Johnson, died poor and with- 
out friends; on the contrary he left a very 
comfortable provision for his wife and 
daughter. I would correct also a state- 
ment made at the funeral that he and 
Mary Aun Johnson, his wife, from mo- 
tives of necessity or economy, walked from 
Boston for a visit to his native town in 
Vermont. That notable walk, which at- 
tracted much attention at the time, was 
taken in the summer of 1840, and for pure 
pleasure. The original purpose was to 
attempt a walk with Miss Thankful South- 
wick and an English lady-friend of hers 
to Northampton, ninety miles from Bos- 
ton. This lady had inspired her friends 


| with her own ideas of the pleasure of a 


That churchman I mentioned is a broth- | 


er of mine, and, to do him justice, he is a 
very good Presbyterian. 
Your noble work for women must be 


journey en foot. The four travelled in 
company, walking to Northampton, and 


enjoying it so much that my uncle and | 
| aunt deterfnined to go on to Putney, Vt. | 
Putney was the home of Rev. Broughton | 


White, Mrs. Johnson's father, a retired 


and highly conservative Congregational | 


| minister. He was not greatly pleased with 


regarded as a personal favor by every | 


woman who loves liberty. Thanking you 

for my share in those labors, | am 

H. AvGusta Howarp. 
cpt ;‘ 


LETTER FROM PUNDITA RAMABAI. 





Ramabai writes to Lend a Hand: 


SHARADA SADAN, CHOWPATTY, ) 
Bomsay, Oct. 11, 1889. j 

I have eight widows living with me now, 
and one comes to study here as a day 
scholar. Our youngest widow is only thir- 
teen years old. The history of this child 
is very sad. 
was just emerging from her babyhood, and 
sent off to live with her mother-in-law. 
She did not have a happy time there, but 
the worst had not yetcome. Four months 
ago her intended husband died suddenly. 
Since then the child has been very cruelly 
treated; beaten, scolded, cursed, and de- 
spised by everybody, and starved almost 
to death. They told her dozens of times 
every day that she ‘twas the cause of her 
husband’s death.” She ‘thad killed him.” 
They said many other unpleasant things. 
Her father, who seems to be an intelligent 


do. 


| 


| lightful remembrance. 


She was betrothed when she | 


man, could not bear to see the child so | 


cruelly treated, but he has no means to 
support her, so he brought her away from 
her mother-in-law’s house without letting 
that old lady know where he was going to 
take his daughter. 

He knocked at my door at an early hour 
Sunday before last. 1 was shocked at the 
sight of the child, for she looked like a 
skeleton covered with skin. It made my 
heart ache and the tears come in my eyes 
to see the sad, sad expression on her face. 
The light had gone out of her large black 
eyes; her head and shoulders were bowed 
down as if under some great burden. She 
had three or four jewels on her person. [ 


the extraordinary action of his children, 
and when the visit was over, insisted upon 
their taking a conveyance out of town, 
which, to please him, they consented to 
Their final destination was Peacham, 
Vt., Oliver Johnson's native town. 
grandfather was then living, and there my 
father, Leonard Johnson, now lives, at the 
age of ninety-three years, and the oldest 
brother of Oliver Johnson. This walk 
occupied nearly seven weeks. I have often 
heard them describe it. It was ever a de- 
They started the 


last of June. ‘The railroad had gone no 


My | 


farther north than Concord, N. H., but it | 
| was easy to send baggage forward by | 
| stage, or get a lift if they pleased, but 


they did not ride much. Those that knew 
the two at this time may be able to judge 
what that walk was. The loveliness of 
the season, the charming country through 
which they passed, more than all, what | 
they were to each other. They were as 
free as the winds blow or the waters run | 
in the pebbly brooks where they bathed 
their feet as in childhood days. The best 
of company for every one, they were ex- 


| cellent company for each other—not hus- | 


| friends. 


told her father that I could not take care | 


of the jewelry. 
them away in the afternoon, when he 
should come to say farewell to his child. [ 


He said he would take | 
| then and there. 


took Kasbai (this is the little girl’s name) | 


about our house, and told her to make her- 
self quite at home. We could see the rapid 
change taking place in her face by the 
afternoon. Ali the children have tried to 
make her happy, and helped her as well as 
they could. When at last the father came 
to bid her good-by, she gave every one of 
her jewels away, and would not comply 
with his request to keep one or two little 
jewels with her. ‘No!’ she said, with ve- 
hemence, mingled with rage and disgust, ‘'I 
will not have them; I do not want them: 
take all of them away.” She looked quite re- 
lieved when she had taken them off. I was 


su at this, and asked her father why 
she spoke so. He explained by telling that 
she had been so dreadfully treated by her 


mother-in-law and the intended husband's 
brothers and relations since his death, that 
she did not wish to have anything about 
her that would remind her of them and 


band and wife only, but comrades and | 
She was the graver of the two, 
and sometimes tried to check his endless 
merriment, but mostly without avail, 
though she dearly loved his fun. ‘They 
rested, taking their lunch in the shade at 
noonday; they drew water with the old 
well-sweeps at the farm-house doors, 
bringing up at some village in the cool of 
evening. Grandfather was then an old 
man and never much in sympathy with 
Oliver's radical views; the climax came 
Oliver had a step-sister 
who had married a Georgian and a slave- 
holder; this sister with her family were 
in the house when Oliver and Mary Ann 


arrived. The next day was communion 
| Sunday. Our Southern friends were de- 
vout Presbyterians and went to church 


and sacrament, of course. I was a little 
girl, but I saw my uncle's light feet go up 
the high steps to the little struggling 
Methodist Church, quite under the ban, at 
that time, which was just trying to geta 
foothold in the small but very conserva- 
tive town. Grandfather, who was a very 
proper man, and withal a Congregational- 
ist deacon, was almost broken-hearted. | 
My father, however, was always wholly | 
in sympathy with Oliver, and with the | 
housefull of children there was never | 
such rejoicing as when he came. He | 


'... ; 
brought us wonderful things, such as 
country children fifty years ago knew noth- | 


ing about; and the books, ah, the books, 
with beautiful covers even then, and more 
beautiful stories! Later came serious 
business and less frequent visits. The 


Missouri Compromise, the Fugitive Slave | 


Law, the John Brown Raid, the Civil 
War. 
mont in those times were the fugitive 
slaves occasionally passing through to 
Canada. 
was no telegraph in those times. They 
were ragged, footsore, hungry,and wild. 
They came often at night, their black 
faces drawn with pain, their eyes like 
those of hunted sheep. Father went for 
the ragged shoes and stockings, mother 
for warm water, a good supper, and a 
clean bed, kept in those hospitable times 
on purpose for wayfarers. The chil- 
dren huddled in a corner of the kitchen, 
but understood pretty well what it all 


| meant, for the Liberator was in our house 
Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., Bay State | 
Trust Co., 87 Boylston Street, Boston, is | 


from the first issue to the last. 

Now my father sits sorrowing at the 
loss of his only brother, living more in the 
past than in the present. 
man, and I may say the object, probably, 
of the greatest interest of any one in the 
dear old town. His faithful wife is still 
able to care for him; two devoted daugh- 
ters live near. Physician and neighbors, 


| scarcely less devoted, anticipate his every 


want. Mary H. SEMPLE. 
Lowell, Mass., Dec. 30, 1889. 
i ad 


A MANUAL FOR KANSAS TEACHERS. 


Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, has 
prepared an excellent pamphlet, with an 
introduction by T. E. Bowman. It has 
been mailed to each of the 11,500 teachers 
of I\ansas, so far as their addresses have 
been obtained, and will be sent to any one, 
anywhere free, by mail, pre-paid, by Mrs. 
I.. M Johns, Salina, Kan , on receipt of 
ten cents. The bad effects of liquor and 
tobacco, the duty of good health, the im- 
portance 
and social purity, are strongly inculcated. 
Among a number of bright, pointed reci- 
tations for the use of scholars is a new 
decalogue of 

THE TEN HEALTH COMMANDMENTS. 

1. ‘hou shalt have no other food than at 
meal-time. 

2. ‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any pies, 
or put into pastry the likeness of anything 
that is in the heavens above, or in the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth. ‘Thou shalt not fall to eating it, or 
trying to digest it. For the dyspepsia 
will be visited upon the children to the 
third and fourth generation of them that 
eat pie; and long life and vigor upon those 
that live prudently and keep the laws of 
health. 

3. Remember that thou shalt earn thy 
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The only negroes in Northern Ver- | 


They came unannounced; there | 


He is the oldest | 


of temperance, daily bathing, | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club.—On Monday, 
Jan. 6, Mr. Robert Niven wiil speak on “Carlyle in 
Relation to Goethe.” 





Woman's Educational and Industrial Union, 
98 Boylston St. Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods will speak 
at the Sunday meeting for women, Jan. 5, at 3 PM. 
fae mt “The Moravian Brethren.” All women 
invited. 





Private Board in Florida.—If you want a nice, 


quiet place to board this winter in Florida, address | 


for terms and map showin 


location, Mrs. MAGGIE 
J.Cross, Liverpool, 


e Soto Co., Florida. 
_Mr. and Mrs. T. E. M. White, of North Conway, 





N. H., are again at the Fayal Store,4 Park Street, | 


during December. They display an attractive stock 
of their remarkable Photographs and Transparen- 
cies at very reasonable prices. They are exquisite 
and faithful outlines of natural scenery and out- 
door living. 








A lady well qualified as a nurse, and who could 
give excellent references, would like to have the 
care of an invalid or similar employment. Address 
Miss M. R. W., 334, Inman St., Cambridgeport, 

ass. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


Boston Dress-Cutting School, 37 Winter St., 
Stearns’ tailor method taught; patterns cut to order, 


Tourists’ Guide.—Tourists visiting Boston for 
special sight-seeing, and wishing the entrée of all 
ap aud historical places of interest, will do well 

y employing Mrs. Janette Hodsdon, 17 Linden St., 
South Boston. 


Women Authors’ Readings.—In aid of the 
Working Girls’ Club, 401 Shawmut Ave., at Y. M.C. 
A. Hall, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Sts., Mon- 
day evening, January 6,at 8 o’clock. The following 
authors will read rs. Maury A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Mrs. Erving Winslow 
(dramatic reading), Mrs. Mary Blake, Miss Lucy 
Larcom, Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, Mrs. Margaret De- 
land, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott. Tickets $1.00, for 
sale at Rand & Crane’s, 3 Park St.; Oliver Ditson 


Co., 541 Washington St.; Desk of Y. M. C. A. Hall. | 


WO GOOD WOMEN—A Housekeeper and 

® Laundress — with daughters to educate, 

may find an opening by addressing Mrs. F. A. W. 

SHIMER, Mr. CARROLL SEMINARY,Carroll Co., Il. 
Send references with application. 


AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Berlin, Germany, 


Mrs. MARY B. WILLARD, - 


Modern Languages, Music, Art, College Prepar 
ratory Studies, Literature and History. Home care 
und advantages. Resident native teachers. Chape- 
ronage, Social Privileges. Number limited. Apply 
for circnlars to the Principal, N+ ttlebeck Strasse, 21, 
Berlin, Germany, or to MISS RUBY GILBERT, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








Mrs. Willard refers to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, 
Mrs. General Logan, Miss Frances E. Willard, Mrs. | 
Alice Freeman Palmer. | 


1The New 8 Year! 9 New Year! Q 


New and true Music Books. 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, 44 tine songs....... $1 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, for Low Voice, 

GRBORES 0000 corr cececccrccce coccsccccccccccossccosccsec Sle | 
SONG CLASSICS, Soprano and Tenor, 50 songs. .$1. 


SONG CLASSICS, Low Voice, 47 songs...........$1. | 

CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS SONGS, $1. 
| CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 34 songs.............$1 

CLASSIC VOCAL DUETS, the very best....... $1. | 


bread before thou shalt eat it, for the in- | 


dolent man and the sluggard shall not live 
out half his days. 

4. Thou shalt notindulge sorrow or bor- 
row anxiety in vain. 


5. Six days shalt thou wash and keep 


thyself clean; and the seventh thou shalt | 


take a great bath, thou, and thy son, and 
thy daughter, and thy man-servant, and 
thy maid-servant, and the stranger that is 
within thy gates. For in six days man 
sweats and gathers filth and bacteria 
enough for disease; wherefore the Lord 
has blessed the bath-tub, and hallowed it. 

6. Remember thy sitting-room and bed- 


chamber to keep them ventilated, that thy | 


days may be long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee. 

7. Thou shalt not eat hot biscuit. 

8. Thou shalt not eat thy meat fried. 

9. ‘Thou shalt not swallow thy food un- 


chewed, or highly spiced, or just before | 


hard work, or just after it. 

10. Thou shalt not keep late hours in 
thy neighbor's house, nor with thy neigh- 
bor's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his 
maid-servant, nor his cards, nor his glass, 
nor with anything that is thy neighbor’s. 
— Selected. 

To the above might be added : 

“A new commandment I give unto you, 
that you reverence and care for your body ; 
for upon the health and vigor of the body 
hang all your hopes for a happy and use- 
ful life.” 


_ i > * - 
MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY NOT 


TO BLAME. 


Under the heading ‘‘Shameful Adver- 
tisements,’ a correspondent of the Wom- 
AN 8 JOURNAL recently spoke of the harm 
done by quack doctors and their objec- 
tionable advertisements, and said: 

I think the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety is to blame. This is a body of phy- 
sicians of great scientific eminence. Why 
do they not come to the front and make | 
every effort to secure a law whereby only 
those who are qualified by a recognized 


| college can practise medicine ? 


A lady physician says in a private letter : 

“The regulars and the Massachusetts 
Medical Society have again and again tried 
to secure the passage of some law which 
would drive the charlatans out of the 
State, but they are always out-voted b 
the quacks, and the people who think 
everybody should have a right to choose 
his or her own physician.” 


The efforts of the Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Society in this direction are shown by 
the recent organization of a society to 
oppose the passage of any such legisla- 
tion. 


EVEREST’S ALBUM OF SONGS, good selec- 
OMS 0000 cece cccecesecces sees ccs cece cece cccccccsccccecSlle 
MAUD V. WHITE’S ALBUM, tasteful songs, $1. 
SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM, a waster’s 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 37 good 
SONS .... 000 0000 cocccecesoos cons cece ces cocce sBle | 
GOOD OLD SONGS we used to sing, 115 songs, $1. 
COLLEGE SONGS, 150,000 sold,...............0..50¢ 
COLLEGE SONGS for BANJO; for GUITAR; 
RHYMES AND TUNES; Osgood. Sweet home " 


eee eenee 


WRITES 600s: cesn cece scccecneneenecessedeeses éecnes . $1, 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 1, 44 pieces.............81. 
PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 2. 31 pieces. ............-$1. 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 42 pieces............000 $l. 






POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 2 pieces $1. 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION $1. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSICS, 52 easy pes., $1. 
The above are all superior books. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


PEERLESS DYES 223205225". 


Are the BEST. 
SoLD By Druaaists. 





PRINCIPAL 


Tickets at the door. 


| Hangings, Borders. 
| retailing for one-third less than any other store in 


a, 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P,y ) 


MINERVA PARKER, Archit 


14 8. Broad Street, 1 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Plans, Details and Specifications furnished for 
by or country ee 
riginal Designs or Plans drawn from owner's 
| sketches. Preliminary Sketches furnished wi 
cost to those wishing to secure plans to build from, 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate tli Mortgages 


| Special attention given to Collection of Rents, & 
TELEPHONE 512. 
| 54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, Mags. 








MRS. DR. J. SEMMES, 


‘High Class Chiropodist, 
MANICURE AND DERMATOLOGIST, 


28 YEARS’ PRACTICE. 
41 Winter St., Rooms 2 and 3, 





COWLES “it orrinedd BORING, 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJsor, . 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
MERCY A. BAILEY, DELIA C, RICH. 
| _ This well-established School opens October 1st, 
| Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
Schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, inelud- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class ir 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F, M. COWLES. 





Baston Dress-Cutting Colle 


This College has the endorsement of prominent 
ladies in and out of Boston, who for years have em. 
proved our pupils. A thorough work is taught in all 

ranches pertaining to dress-making, cutting, bast- 
ing, tiuishing and putting work together. 
i8i Tremont St., Rooms 17 and 18, 
HARRIET A. BROWN, Principal. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


‘Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 


54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


MISS CHARLOTTE W. HAWES, 


PIANO-FORTE AND HARMONY, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICAL LECTURES. 
Music Rooms, No.3 Park St. 


Desirable private homes furnished for those coming 
from a distance. 


Conferences Francaises du Samet, 


M. 8S. DANION will begin the second part of his 
series of FRENCH LECTURES at 3 Park &t., 
on Saturday, January 4, at 12 o’clock. Course 
Ticket, $5.00; reserved seats, $6.00. Some of the 
subjects will be: 





Le cléricalisme et la république en France. 

Du caractére et de Vesprit Frangais. 

Pourquoi certains écrivains ne sont pas de 
l’' Académie. 


Programmes, 3 Park St., and at Schoenhof’s. 


|Special Sale ot Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


t@™ A large stock of the latest styles of fine Paper 
Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc. 


Boston, 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


Next door to Washington Street. 





SECURE HOMES FOR WOMEN. 





HEALTH, 


BUSINESS ADVANTACES, 
MORALITY, EDUCATION. 


LARGE PROFITS for earl 


DEMO 


y Investors in Stock or Lots in 


REST, 


In the Healthy Highlands of North-East Georgia. 


( FINE IRON ORE. 


| PINE AND HARD-WOOD TIMBER. | 


Plenty of 4 WATER POWERS. 
| FINE SPRINGS. 
\ BEAUTIFUL SCENERY. 


Yellow-Fever impossible. 
Malaria unknown. 
Asthma always cured. 
| Bronchial and Pulmonary 
Diseases always relieved. 


SALOONS AND KINDRED VICES FOREVER EXCLUDED 


by arigid clause in every deed. The managers of the 


company engaged in developing the natural resources 


of Demorest are making a vigorous effort to secure equal suffrage for women in municipal affairs, a0 


hence the anti-suffrage press has called Demorest 
will always be a most desirable 


VASTLY INCREASE in value in twelve months. 


é WN.’’ Demorest is an 


v place for residence, and the certainty of a rapid growth and development 
makes its stock and lots safe, secure, and very profitable investments. 


Lots $100 to #300 now will 


Stock of the Company, par value $25 per share, now selling at 32 per cent, or $8.00 per share, will pay 
good dividends and rapidly advance to par, making very large profits on investments made now. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


B. M. DAVENPORT, President and Acting Treasurer...........+ Demorest, Ga. 
Sy Se" CUE: DUNE ss cacccngcncecasestunsevescessovecce Demorest, Ga. 
Hon. M. V. BEGNETT:; Allorney...ccccccccecccecscccsccccccccccs .-. Springtield, O. 
SATII Be TEMG Mikes covcccccencecccccoccrsccccsccesscoccoesceoess Sardinia, Ind. 
Sis EEE COMM 64 recsecsonccossesocccosscscesesesisecs New Bedford, Mass. 
Ex-Gov. A. H. CoLQuitT, U. S. Semator... ..ccccccsccccccccccceces Atlanta, Ga. 


For particulars address 


| THE DEMOREST HOME, MINING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Demorest, Georgia, 


Or 282 Washington Street, Room 3, Boston, Mass. 
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In the long, long years ¢ 
blue, 
When the patriotic w¢ 
good and true, 
Came to help us in our 
could do, 
Then I swore to help m 
brought me throu 
C1 
Yes, they nursed and | 
the fever laid me | 
In my dreams | now ct 
flitting to and fro. 
Then I swore to help th 
were loyal too, 
And my vote shall go to 
and brought me tl 
On the field of Peters 
shot and shell, 
Where the soul of m 
bravest soldiers fe 
There I saw the women 
so good and true, 
By the bleeding, wound 
and brought them 
Cc) 
On the dome in Wash 
proudly reigns. 
She’s the ewblem of ou 
are in chains; 
And her light from Bedl 
o’er the sea, 
While our mothers, w: 
beg for liberty. 
Ci 
Let us stand in solid ph: 
the blue, 
For our mothers, wives 
were tried and trt 
For no better friends, 1 
we'll ever find; 
We will not forget the } 


behind. 
Ci 
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